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with tunes from 


Some enchanted evening ... you may 
plan a program of haunting tunes 
and lilting airs that will hold your 
audience spellbound. You can with 
the captivating “hit tunes” from the 
current Broadway favorites. The 
choicest music of America’s top com- 
posers awaits your selection at E.M.B. 
-» all available for band, orchestra 
or choral arrangement. You can 
actually see and study the music (at 
no obligation) before making your 
decisions. E.M.B. offers you fast serv- 
ice on the proper selections for every 
purpose. 














HOW TO ORDER — write, giving grade of 
difficulty and type of music you desire. Ask 
for any specific titles. We will mail at once an 
extensive selection for your study. You select 
what you want of the music sent and return the 
balance using our label. Order separately the 
quantities you desire and they will be shipped 
directly from our stock. 


30 E. 4 ; P / 
E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ 1 ext books 
and literature e Band and orchestra music e 


—. Instrumental solo and ensemble roausic @ Instrumental 
methods e Acomplete stock of equipment, supp 


lies and teaching aids forevery phase of music education 
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Formerly available only to a limited ee 
few, now every discriminating reed 

musician has the a aa to pee 
these BEECHLER custom 
designed mouthpieces. Just one oul > 
proves the outstanding qualities 
of this new concept in cory 
BEECHLER custom 
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MUSIC FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS, Books I-III 





NEW MUSIC HORIZONS, Books IV-VI 
Four Records for every grade 





WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


supplemented by 
MUSIC AMERICANS SING 
MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 
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+ Dang is the year for opera, make 


no mistake about it. Composers 
are becoming scenario conscious as 
never before, and a good librettist is 
in constant demand. ‘True, most of 
the works are on a chamber opera 
scale, rather than in the “grand” tra- 
dition, because of heavy production 
costs, but the renaissance is well un- 
der way. Complain as you will 
about the lack of good symphonic 
and choral programs on television, 
but the fact remains that this is the 
medium which is responsible for 
much of the operatic revival. The 
Metropolitan Opera’s spectacular 
television production of Carmen and 
the NBC opera telecasts are only a 
few straws in the musical wind. 


Tv pATES: The world premiere of 
Bohuslav Martinu’s opera The Mar- 
riage on Saturday, February 7, at 5 
P.M. EST; Sister Angelica by Puccini 
on March 7; and Richard Strauss’ 
The Rose Cavalier in two parts on 


April 25 and May 2. All are NBC 
presentations. 
IF YOU watched Amahl and _ the 


Night Visitors on TV at Christmas- 
time you probably enjoyed the ten- 
der and moving story without giving 
much thought to the mechanics of 
production. Actually there was so 
much confusion going on in the 
studio that conductor Rudolph Fell- 
ner ended up by wearing white 
gloves and an orange apron so that 
the singers could locate him and fol- 
low his beat. And Rosemary Kuhl- 
mann, who played the role of 
Amahl’s mother, did all her rehears- 
ing for the 1952 show wearing a pair 
of basketball kneepads. It seems 
that at the performance the preced- 
ing year she could barely move be- 
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cause her joints were so stiff and sore 
after prolonged rehearsals in a kneel- 
ing position. 


THE NEW English translation of La 
Boheme encountered rough going at 
the Met. Critics shot barbs at How- 
ard Dietz, a Broadway lyricist, who 
did the job and came up with some 
fast-paced and non-Victorian transla- 
tions. Here is Musetta’s first en- 
trance in old and new versions. 
Take your pick. 


(Old) Look, ’tis Musetta. 
*Tis she, Musetta. 
She, Musetta. 


Yes, yes, ‘tis Musetta. 


(New) Here’s a thing 
to trim a tree with. 
It’s Musetta. 


Who is she with? 


MOST PEOPLE clip’ a year or two off 
their age if they think they can get 
away with it. Not so with the young 
American opera conductor Thomas 
Schippers. When Schippers  con- 
ducted Menotti’s opera The Consul 
during its initial Broadway run 
three years ago, he listed his age as 
twenty-six. Now he lists it as twenty- 
two. The fact of the matter is that 
Schippers was only nineteen when he 
conducted the Menotti production, 
but you can’t put a nineteen-year-old 
conductor on Broadway, so he added 
seven years. Now he feels he has 
aged enough to be taken seriously. 
Schippers, who started his musical 
career as an organist and choir direc- 
tor, is said to be youngest conductor 
on the staff of any major opera com- 
pany (he is at New York City Cen- 
ter), and is credited with being the 
only one of his age to have conduct- 
ed in television, motion pictures, 
and opera. 


OPERA HAS its perils. A London 
doctor recently removed the Duke 
of Mantua’s mustache from the 
throat of tenor Walter Midgley. 
While singing the role of the Duke 
at Covent Garden, Midgley inhaled 
a mighty breath and sucked his 
brand new nylon-backed mustache 
into his throat. Gasping, he turned 
his back on the audience and gave a 
prodigious cough. Fortunately, most 
of the mustache flew out, and the 
doctor was able to remove the re- 
mainder after the concert. 


SHAKESPEARE is still good for a libret- 
to. The Taming of the Shrew crops 
up periodically—most recently in 
the world premiere of a three-act 
opera under the original title, with 
music by Vittorio Giannini. It was 
presented in Cincinnati on January 
31 by the Cincinnati Music-Drama 
Guild and the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, with Thor Johnson con- 
ducting. 


HIGH FIDELITY record-playing equip- 
ment is coming down out of the 
price stratosphere. One company has 
brought out a high fi table model 
priced at approximately $140, and 
for the assemble-your-own enthusi- 
asts a number of parts manufactur- 
ers are putting out complete lines of 
equipment whereby the makings of 
a whole set can be purchased for as 
little as a hundred dollars. Any- 
body with electrical know-how and a 
screwdriver can benefit. 


STEPHEN FOSTER finally joined the 
notables in the Library of Congress, 
although almost a hundred years 
late. A memorial bust of the dis- 
tinguished American song writer was 
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unveiled there by Mrs. Evelyn 


Morneweck of Detroit, niece of the 
composer, on January 12, the eve of 
Wp “ee COSTS YOU LESS Stephen Foster Day, which is now 


recognized each year by Presidential 


WHEN YOU BUY proclamation. 


IF THE jangling discords of large 
cast-metal carillons set your teeth on 
edge you will want to get acquainted 
with engineer Paul Rowe. He has 
just designed a new carillon for use 
atop the Los Angeles City Hall 
tower this winter. The arrangement 
MADE IN FRANCE Sas alee 


is similar to the stop-tabs on an or- 


gan console and_ permits _ inter- 
C L A R I N E T changeable use of major and minor- 


tuned bars designed to align the 





A luxury clarinet...choice of profes- harmonic thirds in correct major 
sionals and teachers... yet it costs you and minor sequence according to 
ome much less than other comparable normal scale harmony requirements, 


17/6 makes! Prime quality grenadilla wood, 
: , CHORAL CONDUCTOR Robert Shaw 
Boehm. in natural color, with hand shaped - eis 
; will switch from sopranos to fiddles 
$49950 nickel silver keys. Jam-proof Perma- next winter when he will take over 
ineniahtie Post construction, perfect tuning, fine directing an orchestra in San Diego 
Outfit response for the most critical teacher. instead of the Collegiate Chorale. 


THIS WON’T directly affect you unless 
you are a native-born or resident 
Puerto Rican composer: That 
island’s Department of Education 
radio station WIPR is sponsoring a 
musical composition contest. The 
top prize is $1,000 for a chamber 
music work for three or more instru- 
ments, $700 for a sonata for one or 
two instruments, and $300 for an art 
song cycle. Keeping clear of the 
touchy business of suitable words, 
the contest rules specifically state 
that “no songs whose texts carry po- 
litical or religious connotations will 
be considered.” Composer Walter 
Piston, pianist Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
and Mrs. Maria Luisa Munoz, super- 
visor of music for the Department of 
Education, will act as judges. 





Made in France 
by 
Martin Freres 


Charinet 
@ Coudet is a great professional clarinet at 
a price that defies competition. Coudet’s 
hand shaped nickel silver keys won’t jam... 
because they have Martin Freres Perma- 
Post construction. Coudet’s intonation and 
free-blowing response meet highest profes- 


sional standards. Made of finest grenadilla 


wood throughout. 
AN IN-SCHOOL listening program on 


No. 400 New York State’s Rural Radio Net- 
SEND POSTCARD FOR UTERATURE| 17/6 work is giving young school orches 
TODAY ...ask your dealer to arrange Boehm. tra players a chance to bone up on 
; oe - : ae na prs $5500 spring festival numbers. The East- 
clarinet, or write for free illustrate man School of Music’s wind en- 


literature. 
Complete 


Outfit 


semble is presenting a series of re- 
hearsal broadcasts during January 
oe and February over the network. 
Sole distributors to authorized dealers: eS These broadcasts will be devoted to 


rehearsal and performance problems 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson. /ne. cg ciphers 


of the music to be performed at the 

New York State School Music Associ- 

ee ee New YORK 3, N.Y. ation Festivals in May. Each work 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont will be rehearsed and discussed in 
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detail, then played through without 
pause. Some forty-five thousand 
youngsters participate in these festi- 
vals, and it will be interesting to 
note whether those who tuned in on 
the programs have the edge over 
the ones who didn’t. 


VIR IN ACTION 


Stanford University’s research de- 
partment has completed the analy- 
sis and tabulation of the Vocation- 
al Interest Research forms which 
were filled in by music teachers and 
performers who constituted the orig- 
inal comparison groups. As a re- 
sult, there have now been estab- 
lished patterns of the attitudes of a 
large body of successful and happy 
members of the music profession— 
both men and women, teachers and 
performers. It is now possible for 
anyone to match his own attitudes 
with the attitudes of these compar- 
ison groups and those of members of 
nearly fifty other professions and oc- 
cupations. 

Testing for aptitude and skill is 
not new in the music field. It has 
been in use for many years. But 
now, for the first time, an individual 
has available an invaluable aid for 
career determination and for the ex- 
ploration of many other fields for 
additional income purposes and avo- 
cation. 

Music JourNAL is deeply grateful 
to the many hundreds of outstand- 
ing music teachers and performers 
who participated in the formation 
of the basic patterns. Without their 
interest and effort it would not have 
been possible to establish a standard 
against which to measure. 

The scoring of the first tests sub- 
mitted by Music JouRNAL readers 
has been completed and the results 
have been forwarded by Stanford to 
those readers. A VIR measurement 
is an exciting and revealing experi- 
ence—equally so to the young per- 
son searching for a career and the 
older one who still wonders about 
all of the things he might be able td 
do successfully. 

It is with considerable pride that 
Music JouRNAL is accepting the 
many congratulations that are com- 
ing from members of the music pro- 
fession for making VIR tests avail- 
able to music. 
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BAND 


Full Sym 
*APPALACHIAN SUITE (Folk)—John Kinyon 5.50 8.00 
*BERKSHIRE HILLS (Overture)—Howard Akers 5.50 8.00 
CHRIST LAY IN BONDS OF DEATH —8ach—D. Mairs 4.00 6.00 
*DEEP RIVER SUITE (Spirituals)—Frank Erickson 6.50 9.50 
INCANTATION (Concert)—G. T. Jones 4.50 6.50 
*INTRODUCTION AND TANGO (Concert)—Otto Helbig 6.50 9.50 
*IRISH FOLK SONG SUITE 9 (Folk)—Frank Erickson 6.50 9.50 
MYSTIC CAVERN (Overture) —Carl Frangkiser 5.50 8.00 


* Full Score Published 


Request Free Scores 


TIME OUT 
hy 
ORCHESTRA 


Easy Compositions and Arrangements 
By C. Paul Herfurth 





A collection of 12 melodies including "Some Day My Prince Will 
Come" and "When You Wish Upon a Star", etc. 


Conductor $1.25 Parts, each .75 


Request Free Violin Book 





FUN with STRINGS 


for Young String Orchestra Players 
By J. Frederick Muller and Betty Elmquist 


A collection of short drills and melodious tunes for string orchestra 
—Large Notes—Full Score—Easy Piano Accompaniment. 


Full Score $1.75 Parts, each .75 


Request Free Violin Book 


799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

















Since you can t all 
come to study with him... 


UHL ltt 


1s prepared to come to 


all of you / 





Asa result of a highly successful three day workshop clinic given for the Pennsylvania 
Music Educators Association meeting in Harrisburg last fall, Dr. Charles Norman 
Granville aroused a genuine enthusiasm on the part of educators and students in his 
original system of teaching. The approach to voice principles, as expounded by this 
eminent teacher, is largely psychological and may well mark the beginning of a new era 


in modern voice education. 


It would be impossible for the n.any people who are anxious to study the principles of 
voice technic and development under the personal tutelage of Dr. Granville to come to 
him. Therefore, in an effort to satisfy the wishes of those desiring instruction in his 
unique and highly effective method, he has consented to conduct streamlined lecture 
demonstrations and vocal workshops in colleges and universities during the spring and 
summer months. These concentrated clinics will provide a fundamental basis for future 


study by groups or individuals. 


Dr. Granville is one of the most outstanding vocal teachers in the country today. A man 
with a deep knowledge of the intricacies of voice development, he is also endowed with 
the priceless gift of being able to impart this knowledge to his pupils in a manner which 
stimulates their interest and enriches their talent. Dr. Granville studied with Victor 
Maurel and acted as his assistant for many years. He also concertized, with brilliant 
success, in most of the major cities across the nation. At present most of his time is spent 
in teaching — using his own personal method which he has brought to an extremely 
satisfactory state of completion after many years of intensive work. He numbers among 


his pupils a host of prominent singers and teachers. 


Dr. Granville will also be available for a limited number of more GRANVILLE LECTURE DEPT. 
comprehensive clinics, of one or two weeks duration, at summer Post Office Box 88 

music schools and camps. For further detailed information re- Radio City Post Office 
garding the outline of the course, open dates and fees write to: New York 20, N. Y. 
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ONG ago, in a far off land 
L_ across the sea, there lived an un- 
happy king. His brow was wrinkled 
and he wept and moaned and tore 
his thinning hair because his people 
no longer made music. As he rode 
through his peaceful land he saw 
woodsmen felling their trees in 
silence, fishermen hoisting their nets 
in silence, women washing their 
clothes and rocking their babies in 
silence, and school children playing 
their games in silence. When he 
asked them why they did not pipe 
their tunes, play their fiddles, and 
sing their songs, they replied that 
they did not know how. And so 
this wise and powerful king deter- 
mined that his people throughout 
the land would be taught to make 
music. 

When he returned to his palace 
he commanded the royal music 
master to appear and give an ac- 
count of himself and his Royal 
School of Music. The entire court 


‘ gathered around, and the music mas- 


ter, a stout, well-rounded person, 
puffed himself up to his full circum- 
ference and intoned in large and 
weighty words a description of his 
school. It was housed in a palace- 
like building in the royal gardens, 
and the soundproof material was so 
fine that no one, even in the garden, 
could hear the music. The acoustics 
in the large auditorium were excel- 
lent also, and likely to stay that way 
since only those who appreciated the 
three “‘Z’s’” were ever allowed to en- 
ter. 


__ 





Virginia Harter is a teacher at Tem- 
ple University’s laboratory school, the 
Oak Lane Country Day School, and 
music consultant for a New York City 
public school. 
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e People Make Music 


In this noble structure the royal 
musicians learned many strange and 
wonderful musical things: Royal 
Dictation, Royal Sightsinging, Royal 
Counterpoint, Royal Harmony, 
Royal Winds, Royal Strings, Royal 
Drums, Royal Keyboard Harmony, 
and even Royal Advanced Keyboard 
Harmony, to say nothing of Imperi- 
ous Methods. Each of these ex- 
tremely important musical “things” 
was learned in a room isolated from 
other rooms in which other ex- 
treme important musical “things” 
were taught. Moreover, each mus- 
ical “thing” had its own special 
time — Royal Dictation at 9 a.M., 
Royal Sightsinging at 10 a.m., Royal 
Keyboard Harmony at I1 a.M., and 
so on. This highly efficient system 
enabled these musicians to keep 
their musical studies separated from 
the rest of their interests and pre- 
vented music from completely clut- 
tering their lives and it succeeded 


very well. 


The Music Master 


At this point the music master 
paused for breath, and all the cour- 
tiers wagged their heads in approval. 
Certainly anything so completely in- 
comprehensible must be very great 
indeed. As a matter of fact, one 
lord whispered to his lady that the 
controlling of the royal “Winds” was 
a feat in itself. 

Then the master told his respect- 
ful audience that not only was the 
building a very fine building and the 
musical matters very fine musical 
matters but the musicians themselves 
were no ordinary mortals. They all 
possessed a rare and precious gift 
that comes to only a chosen few. The 


VIRGINIA HARTER 


great master lowered his voice in 
awe. They all had “talent,” and 
they guarded it very carefully. Here 
one curious courtier asked how you 
can tell if you have it, but he was 
promptly sent on a long journey for 
the king and has never returned. 
So there was no need to answer the 
question. 

These talented musicians never 
associated with the common people 
in the country and, as a matter of 
fact, had not heard a word about 
them for two semesters. The music 
master decided that the concept 
“semester,” as part of the complex 
administrational terminology of his 
school, was so far beyond the com- 
prehension of his fellow courtiers 
that he would not even attempt to 
explain. He therefore lapsed into 
a dignified and defensive silence, 
while all except the king congratu- 
lated him on a job well done. 

The king, seeming thoroughly un- 
reasonable at this point, insisted 
that in spite of this grand educa- 
tional scheme his people were not 
making music. One of the courtiers 
murmured “functional,” but his 
neighbor thought he sneezed and 
answered “Gesundheit.” The music 
master, in turn, insisted that there 
could be no doubt that his school 
was doing wonderful things with 
music. Here, indeed, was a royal 
dilemma. 

A little boy named David, who 
had silently listened to the proceed- 
ings with much interest, suddenly 
spoke up and said that he knew 
where there was music right there 
in the palace. At first the courtiers 
laughed mockingly at the child, but 
when he offered to lead them to it 

(Continued on page 40) 











Time of Triumph 





An Easter Carol Service for congre- 


gation -assembly and narrator 


HOBART MITCHELL 


Carot: “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today” 


SPEAKER: Easter heralds for us the coming of spring; 
the coming of life again to the fields and 
the woods in early flowers and new leaves. The songs 
of the birds enhance the beauty of our days once more, 
the sun is warm upon our faces, and the clear air holds 
the fragrance of earth. 

In the northern regions, brooks break their winter 
fastness and the melting snow sends freshets of water 
racing down the hills. The tightness and bite of the 
cold relax and ease spreads once more over the earth. 
Easter is the harbinger of spring days, of a countryside 
in bloom. A warm, fruitful season lies ahead at Easter 
time. 


Carot: “Welcome, Happy Morning” 


SPEAKER: With the coming of Easter, long months of 
effort draw to a close. Through the winter 
we have focused mind and energy on our tasks. Now, 
with the assurance of gentle days ahead, we relax our 
pace. We look up from our work to contemplate the 
miracle of spring. We look back over our winter to 
count our achievement. 

In the realm of our mind, we see the fruit of our 
effort. We feel the gain that has come from our con- 
centration and work, the growth in skill and judgment 
which careful practice has brought, the greater vision 
and understanding which have come from watching 
and studying. Easter is a time for joyous songs. 





Singer Hobart Mitchell is especially known for his 
Poetry-in-Song programs and a sacred program Sermon- 
in-Song. 


Carot: “Sing with All the Sons of Glory” 


SPEAKER: Deep in our hearts we feel the triumph of 
Easter time. In the Christian cycle, we pass 
each year from the Advent time of preparation to the 
eve of Christmas, and through weeks of study and 
growth to the trial period of Lent. We follow the 
course of Jesus into the final week when he was taken 
before Pilate and condemned, and through the defeat 
of Good Friday to the dawning of the first day of the 
week, when it is written that the women “came unto 
the sepulchre at the rising of the sun. And they said 
among themselves, “Who shall roll us away the stone 
from the door of the sepulchre?’ 

“And when they looked, they saw that the stone was 
rolled away: for it was very great. And entering into 
the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting on the 
right side, clothed in a long white garment; and they 
were afraid. 

“And he saith unto them, ‘Be not afraid: Ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified: he is risen; he 
is not here: behold the place where they laid him. But 
go your way, tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth 
before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him, as he 
said unto you.’ 

“And they went out quickly, and fled from the 
sepulchre; for they trembled and were amazed: neither 
said they any thing to any man; for they were afraid. 

“Now when Jesus was risen early the first day of the 
week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom he had cast seven devils. And she went and told 
them that had been with him, as they mourned and 
wept.” 
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CaroL: “The Strite is O’er” 


Each year the Christian calendar takes us 
again through the cycle of Christ’s birth, 
growth, struggle and trial, and final transcendence at 
Easter. It gives us the opportunity to see again the ex- 
ample of Jesus’ life, to hear again his teachings, to be 
persuaded to accept in earnest his way of life. 

Each year, we are given the chance to realize at last 
the validity for our own happiness of Jesus’ oft-repeated 
teaching that “he who loses his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

Those who see in their work a vocation, a chance to 
serve man rather than to get for themselves, and those 
who see that daily living can be a spiritual source of 
kindness and love, of outgoingness and giving, and 
make this their mission . . . they lose their lives to 
find them. These live the way of God, whether they be 
great or obscure, favored or shunned; and this is the 
path we are all called upon to follow. It is the triumph 
of Christ himself at Easter. 


SPEAKER: 


. 


CaroLt: “Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain” 


SPEAKER: Anywhere we live, whatever we are, we can 

be the candle that is of God, the light that 
shines before men, the quiet channel through which 
God’s spirit flows out upon earth. 

But few of us can achieve this spiritual focus speedily 
or without effort. Rather we grow slowly into it, even 
grow slowly into accepting the concept of it. There is 
purpose for us, then, in this yearly repetition of the 
Christian cycle, for it gives us the opportunity to carry 
forward our slow growth—to live close to the story, to 
listen again each year with gradually increasing inter- 
est and sense of involvement, to study more and more 
deeply, to examine ourselves. 

We must understand the use to be made of this 
repetition, for purposeless repetition soon stales. Then 
study ceases, the mind closes, and we turn away. But 
repeated study for the purpose of going deeper each 
year into the teachings of Christ has great importance, 
for by it and by our inner struggle to overcome self- 
centeredness and live those teachings, we grow little 
by little. : 

Then as Easter comes each year we shall be able to 
see that we have moved ahead; that we have in some 
way transcended our past selves, that we have come 
closer to the goal of making our work a vocation and 
our daily living a mission of friendship, of love and 
Kindness to all we live among. And as an inevitable 
part of our growth we shall also discover within us each 
Easter more peace and sense of fulfillment and hap- 
piness than we have known before. 


CAROL: “Rejoice, the Lord Is King” 


SPEAKER: So at this Eastertide, let us determine to use 
the constant repetition of the Christian year 
and the teachings of Jesus ever more deeply to bring 
changes in our character and to create in us a dynamic 
spiritual focus; and let us pray to God: 

_ O God, fashion our days so that we may be brought 
Inevitably to discover that the teaching of Jesus that 
“whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall find it” 
is truth, and truth of inescapable importance to each 
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Suggestions for Presentation 


Though this service can be done effectively by 
a speaker and a college or church or high school 
choir, it is intended as a carol service in which 
the whole group will take part. The “script” 
given here is intended to produce a carol service 
that will increase the spiritual and musical 
intensity of these songs that are so great a part 
of Christian life. It is meant to flow from begin- 
ning to end without a stop and, above all, with- 
out “people telling other people what to do 
next.” At the end of each carol the speaker 
should pause an instant to let the music fade 
out before continuing the narration. Otherwise, 
the flow of the service should be constant. 

There is no need for preliminary rehearsal 
other than by the speaker and the accompany- 
ing pianist, organist, or instrumental ensemble. 
(Where the service is used for a school assembly 
program the school orchestra or band might 
very well play the accompaniments, although 
they should be cautioned against playing too 
loudly. ) 

The speaker and the accompanist should re- 
hearse the service, the speaker reading at least 
the final lines which precede each carol so that 
the accompanist may find the proper place to 
begin playing the carol introduction in order to 
be ready for the singing just as the speaking ends. 
The introductory measures should be played 
softly so that the music is audible but not loud 
enough to detract from the spoken part. These 
introductory measures give the congregation or 
other assemblage the cue for the carol that comes 
next. 

The carol titles should be printed in proper 
order on a leaflet, or a leader should sing solo 
the first line of each carol and then raise his 
hand to bring the assembly into the singing. 
This leader should refrain from beating time in 
the manner of a conductor. Such direction mars 
the effectiveness of the service. The accompanist 
should keep the singing moving by the sturdiness 
and clarity of his playing. 

The carols used in this service can be found in 
the current Methodist Hymnal, and all but one 
or two are also given in the Episcopalian Hymnal. 











one of us for our own happiness. Then, when we have 
learned that it is truth, help us that we may use each 
year and each day for the purpose of growing in spirit 
until at last in reality we are able wholeheartedly to 
dedicate ourselves and our work and our day’s activities 
to the service of mankind and to those who live closely 
about us. We thank Thee at this Eastertide for the 
life and teachings of Jesus and for Thy presence among 
us then and now and always. Amen. 


Carot: “The Day of Resurrection.” 
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YOUNG COMPOSERS 
RADIO AWARDS 
FOR 1953 


Broadcast Music, Inc. has again joined forces with many radio stations 
and the nation’s leading music educators to provide this opportunity... 
An opportunity for the young composer to gain recognition and be rewarded 
for accomplishment in musical composition e The young composers in our 
schools and colleges today will.be the great music creators of the next 
generation ¢ Development of this talent through encouragement and edu- 
cation will insure our heritage of music in the future. 


FACTS ABOUT YCRA—1953 
What is the purpose of YCRA? 


It is a music composition contest designed to encour- 
age composers of concert music in schools and col- 
leges, through a systematic series of annual awards. 


Who are the composers YCRA is trying to reach? 


Specifically, students in schools, colleges and con- 
servatories. In selecting these groups, we are auto- 
matically selecting those students, who are likely to 
have the soundest basic training and also indirectly 
encouraging musical education. 


What are the prizes? 


The national awards in the undergraduate and 
graduate group will consist of $1,600 each. All 
awards are to be used for further musical study 
within the U. S. Regional awards will include suit- 
able duplication of the scores of first-place winners 
when so recommended by the judges. In the gradu- 
ate group, provisions will be made for continuing 
study with a leading composer or the like. Obviously, 
at each level suitable certificates of award will be 
presented. 


Who started YCRA? 
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YCRA is conducted under the auspices of Broadcast 
Music, Inc. (BMI), a musical performing rights 
licensing organization which has always been closely 
identified with radio and television performances. 
Aiding in the creation and development of YCRA 
were those groups which traditionally have been 
responsible for the creation of concert music in the 
United States—music educators, publishers, perform- 
ers and the organizations through which these per- 
sons make themselves felt. Officers and members of 
such organizations as the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Music Educators National Conference, 
Music Teachers National Association and National 
Association of Schools of Music have given unstint- 
ingly of their time, experience and wisdom. 


Who is eligible for the YCRA? 


Any student in an accredited college, university, 
graduate school or conservatory of music can enter 
YCRA. Competition is limited to students under 
twenty-six years of age but time spent in military 
service may be deducted. 


What criteria govern thinking of the YCRA 
Committees? 


YCRA does not contemplate merely the awarding of 
prizes. It is intended, to the largest extent possible, 
that the contest be determined by practicable factors 
which will make the music selected available for 
performance, broadcasting and recording purposes. 
The cooperation of influential persons in all of these 
fields has already. been enlisted. 


What is the period of the 1953 contest? 


Compositions may be entered now, and the contest 
will end at the close of the calendar year, 1953. 
Awards will be made as soon as practicable 
thereafter. 


For complete information, including application 
blanks, official rules and other particulars, write to: 


YCRA National Chairman, Broadcast Music, Inc. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


MPOSERS RADIO ENS 


auspices of 


YOUNG CO 


Conducted under the 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


w YORK 36, N. Y: 


580 FIFTH AVE., NE 
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OW many times have you, as a 

music teacher, reached a point 
of complete discouragement after 
trying desperately but in vain to talk 
your pupils into listening to more 
educational music programs on the 
air? How many times have you 
sighed, stormed, and really become 
angry at your teen-age music ap- 
preciation students who know noth- 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera Sat- 
urday matinee broadcasts, ‘Tosca- 
nini’s perfection in conducting the 
renowned NBC Symphony, or the 
“good music” station WQXR? 

I know what you’re up against; I 
sympathize with you. I’ve experi- 
enced it all myself, and I say you’re 
partly to blame. Don’t get riled 
now; I make that charge only after 
experience in the fields of both 
music teaching and radio. And I 
repeat, music teachers are partly 
to blame. So was I when I was 
teaching public school music. Some- 
time we grownups forget that an 
average teen-age musical world 
is filled not with opera or sym- 
phony, but with the current rage 
—Miss Patti Page or Les Brown’s 
Band of Renown. You see now 
I know them all; I just wish I 
had known them as well while I was 
teaching. Believe me, I would have 
used them to advantage, just as you 
who are still teaching can do. Let 
me show you how simple it is. 

First of all, let’s consider the class 
—a ninth grade, so-called “‘music-ap- 
preciation” class. Are those ninth 
graders learning to appreciate or to 
hate good music? My guess is they 


_ Se 





Jane O’Hara is a former school music 
teacher who has handled many disc 
jockey programs for a Scranton radio 
station. 
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are not doing either; they’re indif- 
ferent. They like music—some of 
them even profess a love for it—but 
they’ve classified it in their minds 
into just two categories: “‘long-hair 
music,” about which Miss Brown 
drones and which she tries to force 
on their ears Wednesdays at third 
period, and “our kind of music,” 
which they can hear every morning 
on Station DISC on the popular 
Yawn Patrol Show. When I say 
they’re indifferent, I mean that after 
that narrow classification they don’t 
actually realize what they’re listen- 
ing to. In other words, they’re so 
accustomed to hearing only “our 


pst 


Togelheh 


kind of music” each morning that a 
portion of Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique, 
if spun by the popular Yawn Patrol 
disc jockey, would be accepted as 
“our kind” rather than long-hair. 
Now do you see what (or rather 
whom) I’m driving at? That teen- 
age idol, the man who can do no 
wrong with the high school crowd, 
that ever-popular disc jockey! 

But let’s not look down our noses 
at teen-agers. As the trite expres- 
sion goes, “Some of my best friends 
are disc jockeys.” Seriously, they’re 
a terrific bunch of guys, and their 
daily mail count shows that thou- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The entire 


orchestral 


in’rich 
organ-like 


tones 


Dallape offers true orchestral 
instrumentation. Its rich, 
mellow tone and amazing 
versatility are acclaimed by 
foremost artists, lavish in their 
praise of the construction, 
design and brilliance of the. _ 
new Dallape piano accordions. 






CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
30 £. Adams Street - Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Program of Folk Music 


N the realm of folk music, which 

is my specialty, audiences are 
often fanatically devoted to and fa- 
miliar with the repertoire. Though 
they welcome songs they may not 
have heard before, their affection for 
the old familiar numbers is undying. 
§o it is well to build the bulk of 
one’s program on the already cher- 
ished literature of these songs, and 
to employ a certain amount of tact 
when including anything “off the 
beat” as it were. Then the folk 
quality remains unimpaired. 

In planning a program, one can 
start with something dramatic that 
rivets the attention of the audience 
by its rhythm, strength, or story, or 
with a mood piece that establishes a 
color for the rest of the group. My 
voice is unusually deep and always 
comes as a surprise to the average 
ear. Consequently, I generally select 
something that is musically gentle 
and sweet — perhaps “I Know 
Where I’m Going” or a _ similar 
opener—and it works as a shock 
absorber. Once my listeners are ac- 
customed to my voice, I follow with 
something less ethereal, more earthy, 
such as ‘““My Name is Samuel Hall.” 





I have my special reasons for this 
approach to the opening numbers, 
and I believe every artist should 
consider the audience’s reaction not 
only to his material but to himself 
in planning the initial stages of a 
program. Someone with a light 
voice might do better with an em- 
phatic first number. Then when 
the ear is attuned to the voice, the 
subtler ones can follow with no loss 
of audibility, even though the voice 
is light. 

I like to program my concerts in 
categories. For example, I usually 
open with “Songs About People.” 


——__ 





_ Erica Lund is a concert singer who 
is known throughout the country for 
her folk song programs. 
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ERICA LUND 


The English ballad of Lord Randall 
would fit in here. There is a group 
I call “Songs of Love,” one “Of 
Places,” one of “Unrequited Love,” 
and one of “Sea Songs.” There are 
other categories, not all of which can 
be included in a single concert pro- 
gram, but within each of which 
there is ample room for the variety 
of subject matter, tempo, color and 


key that should govern any singer in 
presenting a concert. Variety in all 
fields is the spice of life, and in 
music it is more important than in 
many areas, because nothing be- 
comes fatigued so quickly as the ear. 
A word about why I start with 
“Songs of People.” In singing, as 
in any other activity, whether it is 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Erica Lund 
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The DIATONIC MODES in Modern Music 


by John Vincent 
A dynamic new theory of the modal scales...an invaluable 
book of modern theory for Composers — Arrangers — Teachers 
— Students — Musicologists — Music Lovers. 






Price 12.00 
Get Set for WINTER PROGRAMS! —- BAND And ORCHESTRA 


A Brilliant Tribute to IRISH MUSIC for Your Yew Releases for BAND & ORCHESTRA 
‘ ’ 
See Se CIELITO LINDO — arr. Philip J. Lang 


Selections from the “IRISH SUITE” Full Band $4.00 Sym. Band $6.00 
by Leroy Puderson Orchestra — Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 
THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME HORSE AND BUGGY — Leroy Anderson 
for ORCH. — Set A $4.50 Set B $6.00 Set C $7.50 Full Band $4.00 Sym. Band $6.00 
THE RAKES OF MALLOW Orchestra — Set A $3.50 Set B $5.00 Set C $6.50 
for BAND — Full Band $5.00 Sym. Band $7.50 DARK EYES — arr. Philip J. Lang 
THE IRISH WASHERWOMAN Full Band $4.00 Sym. Band $6.00 
for BAND — Full Band $5.00 Sym. Band $7.50 Orchestra — Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 


Leroy enderson's WINTER-TIME CLASSIC for BAND & ORCHESTRA 


% L E I G H R i D E “ate — A 33°50 ~o b $5.00 Set C $6.50 





Highly Endorsed Veaching Method! 
EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK ONE — FOR STRINGS ONLY 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 







A beginning method for the basis of the orchestra — the string section. Fundamentals of bowing, 
fingering and reading. Enthusiastically received and used in schools throughout the country. 


Pupil’s Books .75 each instrument Teacher’s Book 3.50 















4 Natural Follow-up to Sook One! 


EASY STEPS To rHE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK TWO 
FULL INSTRUMENTATION 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 


The methods used so successfully in teaching string instruments are expanded for full orchestra. 
Aimed at students just past beginner’s stage — suitable for individual as well as class instruction. 


Also ideal for practice ions... establishing orchestra balance. Contains program material. 


Pupil’s Books .75 each instrument Teacher's Book 3.50 














MILLS MUSIC. Inc. 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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“MUSIC AND LIVING — 


“__Workin’ on the Railroad” 


OBERT VAN SANT may not 

literally work on the railroad, 
but he certainly works for it. How- 
ever, ask this busy public relations 
director for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad where he’s happiest and he 
will immediately reply, “In the back 
row of the second tenor section of 
the B& O Glee Club practically any 
Wednesday night.” 

Although a busy railroad execu- 
tive, Van is known to thousands of 
male chorus singers throughout the 
country as President of the Associ- 
ated Male Choruses of America. He 
was elected to that position in 1949 
for a two-year term, and re-elected in 
1951. During the past three and a 
half years he has attended week-end 
concerts by AMCA groups from 
Minnesota to Massachusetts, and 
from the District of Columbia to 
Canada. As president, Mr. Van Sant 
is invariably called upon to speak at 
these meetings. His messages are 
brief; he has one consuming ambi- 
tion: To see America become a na- 
tion of singing men like many Euro- 
pean countries, particularly Wales 
with its great male chorus tradition. 
Choral singing, Robert Van Sant 
feels, is a “cure-all for what ails you, 
if you like it.” And he is firmly con- 
vinced that many people like it. 

Mr. Van Sant says his earliest fam- 
ily recollections are of music. His 
mother was determined that her 
young son would make his mark in 
the music world, and for him there 
is still a vivid memory of a certain 
matinee concert at which he sat on 
her lap in the pit of the Metropol- 
tan Opera House and heard Adel- 
ina Patti sing in the opera Martha. 

Although he never became a pvo- 
fessional musician, this early ex- 
posure to music had a telling effect. 
After singing in high school and 
church choirs, Robert Van Sant be- 
came such a musical devotee that he 
almost refused an offer to go with 
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the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
He didn’t want to leave New York 
City and the University Glee Club, 
of which he was a member. How- 
ever, he did go to Baltimore, and the 
association with the B&O has been 
a happy one. Indeed much of the 
credit for making that railroad a 
very music-conscious organization 
goes to its genial director of public 
relations. Feeling the need _ for 
choral group in which to sing, he 
organized the B&O Glee Club in 


1914 and has served as its secretary 
since then. He pays sincere tribute 
to his firm, which has solidly backed 
his efforts to help raise the standards 
of male choruses in America. 

Mr. Van Sant is always delighted 
to tell anybody who will listen about 
the work of the Associated Male 
Choruses of America, and many of 
the letters that come into his Balti- 
more office at 1202 B&O Building 
are inquiries regarding membership 
in the organization. 


Robert Van Sant 
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J. L. COHEN AND PHILIP BECKER 


I have recently purchased a piano 
for my home. I use it for teach- 
ing purposes as well as for my 
own pleasure. Can I deduct this 
expenditure in whole or in part? 
The expenditure for the purchase 
of a piano may not be deducted as 
one sum, but part of it may be de- 
ducted over a period of years. You 
are required to estimate the useful 
life of the piano and divide the cost 
by the number of years you estimate 
it will last. This depreciation may be 
ten years or twenty years, for ex- 
ample. Since you use the piano for 
your pleasure as well as for teaching, 
the amount of the depreciation 
should be again divided to deter- 
mine the amount properly attribut- 
able to the teaching. 


My school pays my transportation 
when I attend annual music edu- 
cators’ meetings. I pay for my 
hotel room and other expenses. 
Are these deductible? 

Since your school pays for the trans- 
portation, you do not have a deduc- 
tion for that part of the expense. 
The portion you pay for hotel room 
and meals and other incidental ex- 
penses is deductible, providing your 
attendance at the music educators’ 
meetings is required by your job. 


I subscribe to a number of music 
magazines for use in my studio. Is 
the cost of these deductible? 
Yes. The ordinary and necessary 
costs of maintaining a studio used 
for the purpose of earning income 
are deductible. Music magazines in a 
J. L. Cohen and Philip Becker are 
certified public accountants who have 
helped many musicians fill out their 
income tax returns. 
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studio are usual and would be con- 
sidered ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses. 


My two children are studying mu- 
sic. Can I deduct the cost of their 
lessons ? 

No. The costs of educating children 
are considered to be personal ex- 
penses and not deductible, whether 
the education is academic or cul- 
tural or artistic. 


During the year I invested consid- 
erable sums in music supplies for 
teaching. Is there any way I ean 
list this expense on my tax form? 
Yes. If your teaching amounts to a 
business or a profession, Schedule C 
of the tax form would be used and 
the supplies listed on Line 5 or Line 
21 of Schedule C. If your teaching is 
somewhat incidental, the cost of sup- 
plies may still be deducted and you 
may show the total amount received, 
minus the cost of supplies, on a sep- 
arate piece of paper and carry the 
net amount forward to the first page 
of the return. 


Can you suggest a simplified book- 
keeping form for the private 
music teacher’s income tax rec- 
ords? 

There are a number of such book- 
keeping systems sold commercially. 
Some of them are good and some are 
of dubious value. The best kind of 
bookkeeping system for you is one 
which is suited to your particular 
needs and personal approach to your 
bookkeeping problem. If you are 
seriously thinking of keeping some 
systematic records, it would be worth 
your while to obtain professional as- 


sistance in outlining the system and 
getting started properly. 


My regular employer deducts the 
required 20% from my wages each 
pay day. However, I am also em. 
ployed at a very nominal salary 
as organist for a small church, 
Must I declare this extra income, 
which is under $500 annually? 
Your income as an organist is sub- 
ject to the income tax and should be 
included in your earnings. 


I receive occasional cash amounts 
for playing for weddings and fu- 
nerals, although I consider this a 
part of my church job and have 
no set fees. Should this be con- 
sidered income? 

Yes. 


I teach violin part time at home, 
using my living room for a studio. 
Can I deduct anything from my 
income as studio upkeep expense? 
Yes. When a part of your home is 
devoted to business or the earning of 
your income, it is proper to calculate 
the allocable portion of the expense 
of maintaining your home and to de- 
duct that as an expense. For ex- 
ample, if you rent an eight-room 
house, you should total the rent, 
heat, light, cost of cleaning, tele- 


phone, and all of the other expenses 


of maintaining your house, divide by 
eight to find the cost that is attribut- 
able to the living room and then 
divide by two, if the living room is 
used as a studio half the time. The 
result would be the proper amount 
to deduct as expense. 


I am a concert singer and require 
a number of elaborate evening 
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gowns for my stage appearances. 
Can these be considered deduct- 


ible business expenses? 

Yes. The cost of evening gowns for 
your stage appearances may be con- 
jidered deductible business expense. 
However, if these gowns are or may 
be used for personal evening wear, 
as well as for stage appearances, the 
deduction might be questioned. The 
deduction is proper if your work re- 
uires special dress of a type not 
adaptable to general or continued 
usage as ordinary clothing. 


Are royalties paid to a composer 
considered as taxable income? 


Yes. 


(an you give us a run-down on 
the important income tax dates? 
Aren’t there some besides March 
15? 

In addition to March 15, January 15, 
June 15, and September 15 have be- 
come important income tax dates. 
Those are the dates for making 
quarterly payments of your esti- 
mated tax. 


What about this “estimated” tax? 
I make $5,000 a year; do I have 
to file an estimate? 
The reason for filing a declaration 
of estimated tax and for making 
quarterly payments on this estimate 
is to keep your income tax payments 
current. The withholdings of income 
tax from wages and salaries are also 
for the purpose of keeping income 
tax payments up-to-date. The declar- 
ation of an estimated tax is to sup- 
plement these withholdings. ‘The 
estimate is to cover income which is 
not subject to the withholdings and 
an income tax which may be only 
partially paid by withholdings. 

Therefore, if your income not sub- 
ject to withholding exceeds $100, 
you are required to file an estimate, 
that is providing your gross income 
exceeds $600, which is your exemp- 
tion. Also, if your earnings subject 
to withholding are in excess of $4,- 
500, plus $600 for each exemption 
that you claim, you are also required 
to file an estimate. This is because 
income at that level may require an 
Income tax payment in addition to 
the amount withheld. 

The declaration of estimated tax 
must be filed on or before March 15, 
1953, for income estimated for the 


(Continued on page 44) 
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If you’re prepared to invest as 
much as $175.00 in a new clarinet 
... then, listen to this: 
Try an Edgware before 
making a down payment 
on any clarinet! 

Not only is Edgware the 
world’s most popular clarinet 
... it’s also the world’s greatest value. 

And the reason for this is simple. 
Boosey & Hawkes manufactures just one Edgware model... the 
plain Boehm 17 key, 6 ring, clarinet that’s favored by nearly all 
musicians and teachers. Thus, by eliminating the costs of special 
models, Boosey & Hawkes can pass on its savings to you. Grenadilla 
wood with ebonite bell is only $119.50. All-wood is $129.50. And, the 
ebonite student clarinet is just $109.50. Prices include case. 


Write today for free literature and name of your nearest Edgware 
dealer. C. Bruno and Son, Inc., 465 West 34th Street, New York: 
southern branch, 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. In Canada: 
Boosey & Hawkes, Toronto, Ontario. 
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CHILDREN 1L./K 4, MODERN 


DOROTHY G. KNOWLTON 


T is said that when man ceases to 

look forward and starts looking 
backward he is becoming old. If 
you find yourself longing for “the 
good old days” and living in the 
past, it is time to take stock unless 
you want to grow old. 


Age is a state of mind, you know. 
We have all known young people 
who were old in spirit. I know a 
little boy of whom it is said, “He is 
just like a little old man.” On the 
other hand, we all know people who 
are ageless; people who, although 
they have the physical characteris- 
tics of age always leave the impres- 
sion of youth. 


Let us apply this to music. How 
many hundreds of thousands of 
times through the ages has it been 
said, “I cannot bring myself to like 
this modern music!” There are two 
reasons for this statement. In the 
first place, the person speaking is 
looking backward; in the second 
place he is unfamiliar with the 
music or the style of the music in 
question. 

The young do not look backward. 
There is no past for them; therefore 
they more readily accept what is 
new, unless they have been influ- 
enced by too much biased adult con- 
versation. Children have not built 
up hard and fast nineteenth century 
standards by which to judge all 
music. The younger the child the 
more readily you will be able to in- 
terest him in the new sounds; mean- 
while, of course, offering a thorough 
foundation in the best from the sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
century music. Incidentally, it is 
generally agreed by most progressive 





Dorothy G. Knowlton is a well known 
California music teacher and composer 
of mustc for children. 


music educators that we, as teachers, 
are nearly all at fault in the over- 
emphasis on the nineteenth century 
styles of music. 

We see, therefore, that it is the 
adult who is intolerant of our music 
of today. How can this state of af- 
fairs be changed? First, we must 
look forward, but at the same time 
study the styles and periods of music 
which led up to the twentieth cen- 
tury. In this way we can see the 
reasons for some of the changes in 
today’s music. Let us say we can 
justify most of the practices of the 
composers of the twentieth century 
because we can trace their attempt 
to express themselves with new tools 
of music. Each composer strives to 
have his say in a new and individ- 
ualistic way: the composer’s way of 
looking forward. 


Listening to New Music 


The second method of breaking 
down intolerance is to become fa- 
miliar with the new music. We do 
not like what we do not know. Let 
us seek out the scores and study all 
the music which is available to us. 
Let us go to concerts which offer 
the new music. Let us buy or bor- 
row records and listen again and 
again to the contemporary com- 
posers. Let us perform the music 
that we ourselves can “tolerate” (at 
first) and which we may soon learn 
to enjoy; or let us study with a qual- 
ified master-teacher and try to assim- 
ilate a limited amount of new music 
each year. 

All teachers who work with chil- 
dren know that there is a very im- 
portant element to be considered— 
the unmistakable influence of the 
parent. Therefore, if the child is to 
be given contemporary music, the 
parent must be educated and _ pre- 


pared along with him. This can be 
done by incorporating “small doses” 
of contemporary music at the studio 
recitals, with the necessary explana- 
tion of style, and preparation of the 
ear in a new way of listening to 
music. Because much of this music 
is contrapuntal the ear must not 
try to synchronize the streams of 
sound, but should indulge in “paral- 
lel listening.” In the studio this 
music may be performed by the 
teacher, the more advanced students 
who accept it and play it well, or 
occasionally an artist friend well 
schooled in the contemporary styles. 


The gap between the listening 
audiences and the composers is be- 
coming narrower very gradually. 
Concert-hall managers program the 
music which is most requested. So 
far, the requests are predominantly 
nineteenth century music. Recently 
there appeared in one of our local 
papers an account of an interview 
with a famous concert artist. He 
expressed the opinion that even in 
the small communities people are 
interested in modern songs. He felt 
that children’s concerts have some- 
thing to do with this. If our very 
young students grow up with the 
music of their time instead of meet- 
ing it for the first time when they 
go to college, we are going to have a 
generation of concertgoers who will 
demand to hear the best on the con- 


_ temporary scene. 


Not Too Difficult 


The question arises as to whether 
there is much contemporary music 
for early grades. At first one might 
get the impression that it is too dif 
ficult for children. After several 
years of study I have come to the 
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conclusion that there is plenty of 
excellent contemporary music for 
children. 

Another important question 1s 
“What are the general characteris- 
tics of the music which modern mas- 
ters have written for children?” 
There are several basic styles rep- 
resented. A rather general outline 
would include chromaticism, impres- 
sionism, atonality, polytonality, neo- 
classicism, and folk-style. 

Now, dear colleagues, you have 
three reasons for studying and teach- 
ing more contemporary music. The 
most important reason is to give 
your students a well-rounded educa- 
tion, while at the same time you are 
preparing them to appreciate the 
music of their own time. Next, you 
will be giving yourself a fuller mus- 
ical life and richer enjoyment of all 
musical experiences. If you cannot 
accept either of these reasons, there 
is still that very important personal 
reason mentioned at the beginning: 
you surely wish to remain young as 
long as possible! AAA 





Papa Bach 


bo you picture Bach as a kind of 
dignified, stodgy old codger? Then 
listen to this! He lost out on one 
of the best jobs ever offered to him 
because he would not marry the old 
maid daughter of the boss. 

Bach liked puns and jokes of all 
kinds. He called his pupil John 
Ludwig Krebs “the best krebs (Ger- 
man for crab) in the whole bach 
(German for brook).” 

Bach was spending a lot of time 
courting the girl who became his 
first wife. (She was the mother of all 
his famous sons, by the way; his sec- 
ond wife bore only daughters— 
seven of them!) His courtship took 
so much time that his church com- 
mittee scolded him for neglecting to 
rehearse his choir and for featuring 
his “stranger lady” in too many solo 
parts. 





A MOsT unfortunate and embarrass- 
ing accident happened to an organ- 
ist in a large New York church. The 
hymnal fell off the music stand 
(why do we overload our music 
stands?), bounced with a squawk on 
each of the three keyboards, and 
landed with a roar on the pedals. 
How lucky that it was only a three- 
manual organ! 
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Outstandin g New 


Choral Selections 




















SATB 
@ LET'S HAVE A SQUARE DANCE ...... Tom Scott 


(Optional square dance, caller part, novelty, medium- 
difficult) 


@ CAPTAIN NOAH .................. Wallace Heaton 


(Secular treatment of Noah story, novelty, clever 
text, a cappella, moderate difficulty) 


@ GEM Gia oc divivs cecsscccccaccde. Tom Scott 


(Zuni ceremonial song, SATB divided, Bar. solo, 
Piano and drum acc., unique, rhythmic, difficult) 


@ TO THE CHILDREN.............. Rachmaninoff-Lynn 


(Beautiful verse on Mother’s love, sop. solo, a cap- 
pella ad lib, medium-difficult) 


SSA 


@ IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS Frances McCollin 
(Medium-difficult) 


@ LET US SLEEP DEAR LOVE ........ Debussy-Molzer 


OF sPECIAL INTEREST - - - 














312-40129 .30 
322-40022 .22 
312-40127 .22 


332-40094 .18 


332-40092 .22 


312-40120 .18 


See these new numbers and many others at our exhibits at the 


MENC Sectionals. Or, write to us for a complimentary copy. 


Also . . . don’t miss getting a copy of our NEW EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOG — at our Convention booths or by mail from us on 


release date in February. 


Representatives of the Theodore Presser Company look forward 


to seeing you at the Conventions. 


LET’S GET TOGETHER AND TALK ABOUT YOUR 


SPECIFIC INTERESTS 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 


70 years of Music Service 
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Guide 


for a Music Teacher 
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HAZEL GHAZARIAN-SKAGGS 


ITH nothing more than a re- 

cently earned sheepskin and a 
sincere desire to teach, | began my 
career in a metropolis brimming 
over with competent, experienced, 
and even famous teachers. Naturally 
my first pupils were very young be- 
ginners, but in time some transferred 
to me from other teachers. It was 
then I started a list of “don'ts,” for 
I realized the pupils would not 
change over to a new young teacher 
unless there was something wrong 
with the former pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship. 

When I learned the ways in which 
the first teachers had failed I kept 
them carefully in mind, lest I com- 
mit the same offense and lose the 
little following I had. Naturally, as 
the years went by the list of “don’ts” 
grew. 

My first transfer pupil was ten 
years old and had studied with a 
fine teacher, but one who apparently 
had no sense of orderliness. He ad- 
hered to no schedule, although he 
had a very definite one on paper and 
expected promptness from all his 
pupils. Often the boy was made to 
wait over an hour for his lesson, but 
at other times the teacher would re- 
ceive him almost precisely at the ap- 
pointed time. Therefore it was ob- 
ligatory for the pupil to be on time, 
while the teacher was free to choose 
his own time. Sitting in a dimly lit 
corridor with poor ventilation is no 
way for a boy to spend his after- 
school hours. It was no wonder that 
soon he was up in arms, especially 





Hazel Ghazarian-Skaggs is a piano 
teacher in Liberty, N. Y., and a fre- 
quent contributor to Music Journal. 
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when one day, because of his teach- 
er’s tardiness, he missed his favorite 
radio program and a warm supper 
besides! It was then that his parents 
called on me. His mother explained 
that their boy was very methodical, 
and routine promptness was some- 
thing he appreciated. I shall never 
forget the pleased smile on his face 
as week after week he would have 
his lesson at the scheduled time. 
Don't keep your pupils waiting is a 
hard rule to follow, but once it be- 
comes a habit it makes for pleasanter 
teaching. 


Gauge Your Time 


However, the perfect teacher with 
the perfect schedule can present a 
problem too. Mary Jane had regis- 
tered with such a woman. She never 
had to wait for her lesson, and she 
was never late getting home, but the 
teacher had the habit of stopping the 
lesson when the time was up even 
though she had not gone through all 
the girl had prepared. She did not 
gauge her time so that every point 
would be covered. Mary Jane, being 
a bright, ambitious child, would 
often do extra work to surprise her 
teacher, but it would remain un- 
heard. She felt very unhappy about 
it. For a young child it is very im- 
portant that a teacher hear all of 
his lesson every single week. There- 
fore, Don’t fail to hear the entire 
assigned lesson. 

Another girl, talented and indus- 
trious, came to me with the com- 
plaint that her teacher was so busy 
that often her half-hour lessons were 
of only ten-minutes duration. What 


can a child, especially a fairly ad. 
vanced one, learn in ten minutes? 
How negligent can a_ teacher be? 
Thus the third item I jotted down 
was: Don’t short-change your pupils, 

It wasn’t long before I heard 
about teachers who talked too much, 
“I didn’t like him,” Susan com- 
plained. “He talked and talked. I 
never understood what he was say- 
ing.” The teacher who likes to 
prattle should find himself a lecture 
hall and deliver his speeches froma 
platform for the benefit of a large 
group. Lectures have no place in the 
private lesson, where a_ teacher's 
task is to help the individual in his 
personal problems in music. When 
I suddenly notice myself laboring a 
point because of my own interest, I 
check myself with Don’t talk too 
much. 


Pupils also complain about the 
teacher who does most of the play- 
ing at lesson time. True, it is a great 
inspiration for the children to hear 
the performance of their pieces, but 
it is best to remember that the fee 
they are paying is not entirely for 
the privilege of hearing their teach- 
er’s adroitness at his instrument. 
The teacher should refrain from im- 
proving his sight-reading on_ his 
pupils’ time, or if his technique is 


rusty, he should practice in private. 


Don’t play too much is a good re- 
minder, especially for those who get 
carried away to the extent that not 
much teaching is accomplished. 
Often teen-agers can be very harsh 
in their evaluation of a teacher. 
They are very cognizant of their 
needs as students, since by then they 
study music through choice rather 
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than because of parental force. On 
her own initiative one teen-ager had 
made an appointment with a well- 
known teacher in her community. 
Being an advanced pupil of a 
teacher who had recently moved 
away, she had gone to her first les- 
son with definite ideas as to how it 
should be conducted. She had 
scarcely begun to play when the 
phone rang, and the new teacher 
held what was, in the pupil’s opin- 
ion, a trivial conversation that lasted 
twenty minutes. They started off 
again with their music when there 
was a knock at the door. A man she 
identified as an instrumental sales- 
man took up another interminable 
time. A third attempt at a lesson 
was made, only to be interrupted by 
a pupil who wanted to return some 
music. More unnecessary conversa- 
tion followed, and by then the new 
pupil was in no mood to continue. 
Although the teacher gave her extra 
time to compensate for the various 
interruptions, she never returned for 
her second lesson. Take a firm stand 
and don’t invite interruptions at 
the studio. 


Recitals Important 


Pupils look forward keenly to a 
spring recital, and when a_ busy 
teacher abandons the practice the 
pupils feel cheated. If the teacher 
presents no substitute for the recital, 
no opportunity for the pupils to per- 
form and share their pieces with an 
audience, they are likely to transfer 
to a teacher who will provide the ex- 
perience. No matter how completely 
full our schedules are, it is our duty 
to see that our pupils have a chance 
to play before others. We should 
take an interest in the pupil’s fulfill- 
ment as a performer no matter what 
his degree of advancement is. It is 








important to remember: Don’t dis- | 


pense with recitals or their equiva- 
lents. 

Don’t encourage every talented 
pupil to study music seriously for a 
concert career. I think it is the most 


damaging blunder a teacher can | 
make. Often, subconscious selfish | 
motives prompt a teacher to en- | 
dorse a concert career for a pupil. | 


Through another’s hands he may 
hope to find his manifestation as a 


performer, and benefit by the glory | 


of a successful artist pupil. He will, 
therefore, proceed to change the 
(Continued on page 41) 
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EVERETT 


SERIES 10 SCHOOL PIANO 


It is significant that in recent years schools and 
colleges have purchased many more Everetts than 
ever before ... hundreds more! Yet an Everett school 
piano is by no means the least expensive that money 
can buy. But, it is the lowest priced piano that measures 
up to “Specifications for School Pianos,” as prepared 
by Dr. Carter. For full particulars, send for your copy 
of “A Factual Report on the Series 10 School Piano.” 
Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


A CREDIT TO 
THE MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 
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to the student! 
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Yours for the Taking 


URELY every sensitive musician 

has thought after a high moment 
in music (as a listener or as a par- 
ticipant) “I’ll never be the same 
after this!’ There are times when 
everything falls away, when there is 
nothing in one’s consciousness but 
the music—shimmering, ethereal, or 
magnificent. 

One hot night years ago, the class 
in choral literature at the University 
of Michigan met to sing some of the 
great choruses from the Bach B- 
Minor Mass. All other memories of 
the entire summer session have prac- 
tically melted away, but I can still 
feel the impact of singing the mag- 
nificent “Sanctus” from that work. 
I shall never forget Dr. Earl Moore 
directing without score, tears cours- 
ing down his cheeks; nor shall I for- 
get how the basses sounded march- 
ing down scalewise on “Sanctus 
dominus.” 

Some time later, two hundred of 
us (all serious directors) sightread 
together the score of the Faure 
“Requiem” at the Christiansen 
Choral Schoo] at Penn Hall in Penn- 
sylvania. It the 
series of inspired sessions. Olaf 
Christiansen directed. Most of us 
knew little Latin, but the beauty of 
the music spoke for itself. The re- 
sult was a mountain-top experience 
that remained with us all long after 
we had gone out into the late after- 
noon sunshine. 

One might think that the oft- 
mutilated “Holy City” could never 
be responsible for a “great moment” 
in music. Maybe it couldn’t with- 
out the expert interpretation of a di- 


was climax of a 


Doris A. Paul’s articles have appeared 
often in Music Journal. She is a free- 


lance writer who lives in East Lansing, 
Mich. 
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DORIS A. PAUL 


rector like Fred Waring. Work- 
shoppers at Michigan State College 
read with him the words of the song 
one evening last July, hearing, per- 
haps for the first time, their real 
beauty. Probably no more than a 
half hour was spent on the meaning 
of the text. Mr. Waring knew we 
could read the notes, so wasted no 
time in rehearsing the music. When 
he felt that we were ready to sing, 
we were ready—in body and mind. 
A handful of visitors were the only 
audience, but as we stood to sing 
it was as though we were being meas- 
ured by the critical ears of a multi- 
tude, so alert were we! When we ap- 
proached the phrase, “The gates 
were opened wide,” Mr. Waring’s 
unorthodox directing gesture—sug- 
gesting the opening of the celestial 
gates—made all of us feel that we 
were in truth entering paradise. As 
we finished and Mr. Waring whis- 
pered his benediction, “God _ bless 
you,” we felt as though we had been 
anointed. 


A Musical Experience 


Later, workshoppers walked the 
campus or gathered in small knots 
in the lounge of the Kellogg Center, 
headquarters for the workshop, with 
nothing on their minds but the mus- 
ical experience of the evening. Emo- 
tions were too exalted for sleep. 

I can hear some of the dyed-in- 
the-wool theorists who pooh-pooh 
emotion in music. ‘Tears! Stuff and 
nonsense! One can only presume 
that these people feel nothing when 
the sunset flames across the sky. Let 
them present their students in re- 
citals of scales and vocalises, done in 
impeccable style in precise, mechan- 
ical rhythm. Music for technique’s 
sake! 


Such automatons might be 
shocked to see the expressions of 
emotions that pass over the faces of 
some of our great symphony con- 
ductors while they are directing. 
One of my happiest experiences in 
symphony-listening came as the re- 
sult of buying a ticket late for a con- 
cert by the Philadelphia Symphony. 
All the choice seats were gone; noth- 
ing was left for me but a balcony 
seat from which I could see only the 
backs of the players. But I could 
see Mr. Ormandy’s face! I wouldn't 
have traded seats with anybody in 
the Denver Auditorium. 

All the “great moments” just de- 
scribed were inspiring largely be- 
cause of great directors—men who 
know music, feel its meaning, and 
know how to impart it to their per- 
forming groups. 

Sometimes high moments are due 
to a combination of factors. Beauti- 
ful or otherwise effective settings 
contribute immeasurably. 

Shortly after the dedication of the 
Red Rocks Amphitheater by Helen 
Jepson, musical groups from the 
nearby city of Denver instituted a 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts. 

One day a local soprano soloist ap- 
peared with some members of the 
Denver Symphony. She was about 
to sing her last group when the 
sunny sky suddenly darkened. The 
wind, presaging a quick mountain 


‘shower, seemed literally to blow the 


less adventurous portion of the audi- 
ence out of their seats. Away they 
scampered to their cars. Those of 
us who stayed will long remember 
the last song. The wind blew the 
singer’s long white dress against her 
body, producing a sort of “Winged 
Victory” effect. Her hair, streaming 
back from her face, added to the ef- 
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fect of abandon. The song, “Indian 
Love Call,’ was more effective in 
this setting than in any production 
one could see of Rose Marie. 

Red Rocks Amphitheater on a 
starlit night is a setting worthy of 
the world’s greatest music. One 
night two years ago I entered it from 
the top (the back) just as the Denver 
Symphony, with Saul Caston direct- 
ing, was about to open its concert. 
Miles away lay the city of Denver, 
outlined in rows and criss-crossings 
of glittering lights. On either side 
of us rose the great rock walls. Be- 
tween the symphony and me sat 
thousands of people, silently await- 
ing the music that was to come. 
There were no programs, so we were 
not prepared for the thrill that came 
with the first few bars of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony! . Somehow _ it 
seemed that the gigantic master- 
piece, the great dark mountains, and 
the wide sky were one! It was 
perhaps the greatest of my own high 
moments in music. 


Impromptu Recital 


Rich experiences are not limited 
to listening to or participating in 
great works such as requiems, mass- 
es, or symphonies. How could I 
forget a delightful impromptu _ re- 
cital by a personable little Negro 
girl in Louisiana, perched on the 
edge of the porch of the big house, 
swinging her dusty feet as she sang 
her own rhythmic version of spir- 
ituals such as ““Travelin’ Shoes”! 

I not only revel in the memory of 
such experiences but also recom- 
mend making them possible for the 
students in our glee clubs, choruses, 
orchestras and bands—yes, and in 
our elementary groups. 

We may not be Fred Warings or 
Eugene Ormandys, but we can be 
earnest students of music and devout 
lovers of it. And we can let our 
groups share the beauty that we who 
are more experienced have discov- 
ered. Little “great moments” are 
sometimes experienced by even kin- 
dergartners when they sing the songs 
they dearly love—a love often gen- 
erated by the fact that their teacher 
loved them in the first place. I well 
remember one brief period with sec- 
ond graders singing “The Nut 
Tree.” 

We may not have a Red Rocks 
Amphitheater, a Hollywood Bowl, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Mountain Music Makers 


ONG before the Spaniards plun- 
dered their way from the east 
coast to the northwest mountains of 
Mexico, the Sierra Madres echoed 
with man-made music. For the 
Tarahumara Indians played their 
primitive instruments as they trav- 
eled the steep trails of the high 
mountains. ‘To the south and east, 
other Indian tribes felt the coming 
of the Spaniard acutely. There the 
Conquistadores made many changes 
in the lives of the people and in 


Lois M. Leonard as the wife of an 
engineer has traveled extensively in 
Mexico. 


LOIS M. LEONARD 


their music. But the Tarahumaras 
remained secluded in mountains 
which defied the onrush of the for- 
eigner. Although the Spaniards 
pressed on in their vain attempt to 
locate the Indian gold, very few of 
them cared to expose themselves to 
the rigors of life in the Sierras. 

To this day, Spanish and Mex- 
ican intrusion into Tarahumaran 
society is ata minimum. They have 
remained a simple people with an 
almost unbelievably simple culture. 
Approximately forty thousand of 
them inhabit the region of the 
Urique River. They dwell in the 
high mountains during the summer 


Two Musicians from the Sierra Madras 
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and seek the warmth of the loyw. 
lands or canyons during the winter, 
They cultivate small fields of beans, 
squash, or corn. Fortunate families 
own sheep or goats; they may have 
a cow or oxen. Their dwellings are 
crudely built shelters or natural 
caves. Because they move often and 
on foot, they have a minimum of 
possessions. 

In view of these facts, it is strange 
that this tribe is very musical, and 
that it makes its own instruments, 
which include not only simple flutes 
and drums but the more complicated 
guitars and violins. Can you imag- 
ine a violin concert in a cave, guitar 
music on a canyon trail? It seems in- 
congruous. 

Gathering information about the 
Tarahumarans proved to be a dif- 
ficult task. True, it is possible to 
visit an encampment of these In- 
dians near Chihuahua City, where 
a group of them have migrated be- 
cause of a drouth. One can also 
hear them playing violins on the 
streets of many of the northern 
pueblos of Mexico. But the Indi- 
ans are very shy. Moreover, they 
speak little or no Spanish, and who 
knows their language? Few authen- 
tic books exist which describe their 
instruments.* 

Early in 1952 a young couple, 
Dick and Isabel Griffith, of Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, made two expedi- 
tions into the Urique River region. 
On the latter they completed the 
hazardous trip down the river can- 
yon. Their many experiences while 
living for several weeks among the 
Tarahumaran Indians comprise 
another fascinating story, but more 
important for our purpose is the fact 





*The book The Tarahumara, by Ben- 
nett and Zingg, published by the Chi- 
cago University Press, 1935, is an ex- 
cellent reference, although it is not 
primarily concerned with the music of 
the tribe. 
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that they saw some musical instru- 
ments made, heard them played, and 
carried back to the United States 
two flutes, a drum, and a violin. The 
photographs of the flutes and the 
drum as well as many of the state- 
ments in this article are possible 
because of their expeditions and 
through their great courtesy. 

The instruments of the Tara- 
humaras used during the past fifty 
years include notched rasping stick, 
reed musical bow, rattles made from 
bones or gourds, flute, drum, guitar, 
and violin. Of these, the first two 
are obsolescent. The rattles, used 
primarily in ceremonies, are self-ex- 
planatory. 

A plentiful supply of bamboo ex- 
ists in the canyons of the Urique 
River. To make a flute, the Indian 
chooses a straight stalk of bamboo 
about one inch in diameter. From 
this he cuts a section seven to ten 
inches long with a growth ring (or 
joint) approximately an inch from 
one end. He carves away all but a 
half-inch segment of the shell which 
protrudes beyond the growth ring. 
This segment forms a bill for the 
mouthpiece of his flute. The growth 
ring functions as a natural closed 
end of a hollow tube. By shaving 
away some of the reed, the Indian 
flattens the top of this tube in two 
places: a long section near the open 
end where he plans to make the fin- 
ger holes, and a short section includ- 
ing the top of the bill and three- 
quarters of an inch or so of the tube 
adjacent to the bill. In this latter 
place he carves an air hole into the 





Figure 1—Flutes 


tube. Next he places another short 
segment of the reed shell on top of 
the bill and binds it in place with 
sinew or gut. The segment and the 
bill form the mouthpiece, which di- 
rects the air into the air hole and 
thus through the tube. 

_The finger holes of these primi- 
tive flutes are interesting. There 
can be any number from three to 
eight, but four or five holes are com- 
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mon. Usually they are carved and 
then burned. Since the musical ear 
of the Tarahumara is not bound by 
our major and minor scales, it does 
not demand certain intervals. There- 
fore the Indian can and does place 
the finger holes where he pleases. 

The top flute in Figure | is seven 
inches long, one inch in diameter. 
The finger holes are crudely carved 
and very close together, as well as 
near the open end. The playable 
tones are: A natural, B flat, B nat- 
ural, C sharp (in the crack), and D 
natural. This flute is difficult to 
finger and blow. It is possible to ob- 
tain the upper octave by overblow- 
ing; however, the Indians seldom use 
the high register. 

The bottom flute in Figure 1 is 
eight and three-quarters inches in 
length, with a diameter of seven- 
eighths of an inch. Its finger holes 
are burned, spaced father apart, and 
at a greater distance from the open 
end. It is much easier to finger and 
to blow this flute. It has a very mel- 
low sound. Its tones are: F natural, 
F sharp, G sharp, B natural, and C 
sharp. 

The gut on the mouthpiece of 
both of these flutes has been re- 
placed by thread. 

The Indian uses the index and 
middle finger of each hand to close 
the holes while he supports the flute 
with his thumbs. If his flute has 
more finger holes he uses more fin- 
gers, 

There is infinite variety in the 
music of the Tarahumara flute. 
Since the tones of each instrument 
have their own interrelation, the 
melodies of each one are unique. As 
a solo instrument it is marvelous. 
The Indian can serenade himself on 
the trail, entertain his stock in the 
fields, or play an evening concert 
while his family relaxes in the open- 
ing of the cave which serves them as 
a home, 

If he should tire of the four tones, 
more or less, which his instrument 
affords—another reed from the can- 
yon, another flute. 

How is it possible for the Indians 
to play these varied flutes in a 
group, as they do at fiesta time? 
Lacking written music, they often 
merely employ the same fingering 
in concert. Flute tones being what 
they are, the result is not so dis- 
cordant as one might at first sup- 
pose. At other times, one man may 
play a short motive on his flute; for 


example, up and down the range of 
his instrument. Next, his friend imi- 
tates the fingering; the resultant 
melody may be entirely different. 
Several rounds of such echoes com- 
prise the accompaniment for a 
dance. Again, a few of the group 
may begin to play, the others join- 
ing in later. This creates something 
that approaches a round based on 
fingering. In obtaining more com- 
plicated effects, the rhythm may 
change or the fingering vary as the 
melody progresses. It is evident 
that the dancers of their rituals fol- 
low the basic rhythm and not the 
ever-changing melody. 





Figure 2—Drums 


The drum of the Tarahumara is 
different from the drum or tom-tom 
of the early American Indian in that 
its heads are unusually large in pro- 
portion to the depth of its shell. 
Since ash trees are plentiful in the 
high country and the wood of this 
tree is nearly perfect for bending 
and shaping, the Indian cuts a 
lengthwise strip of green ash to 
make the shell of his drum. When 
ready for use, this strip is four to 
five feet in length, two to four inch- 
es wide, and less than a quarter of 
an inch thick. The Indian bends 
this pliable strip into a hoop, over- 
laps the ends, and binds them to- 
gether. He carves or burns one air 
hole in this shell. 

Previously he has prepared the 
skins (sheep or goat) for the heads 
by soaking them and scraping off the 
hair. Now he cuts two circular 
pieces and while they are wet he 
places one on each side of the hoop. 
Using wet thongs, he cross-laces 
them in place. At the same time 
he braids a small handle and fastens 
it to the thongs. The heads and 
thongs dry taut. At this time the 
heads may be painted with natural 
mountain dyes. 

Across one head the Indian 
stretches a very finely twined string 
with four or five beads knotted at 
the center. He fastens one end of 
this snare to the shell; he wraps the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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MOVIES AND MUSIC 


C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


HOLLYWOOD - saga’ whose 

central character is definitely 
not a “Hollywood character” is that 
of composer Alex North, who in less 
than two years has garnered two 
Academy Award nominations — 
Death of a Salesman and A Street- 
car Named Desire—and who is in 
the running for another pair with 
Viva Zapata and Member of the 
Wedding. 

Two years ago perhaps one out of 
a hundred Hollywood musicians 
might vaguely have heard of North 
as a one-time ballet, play, and docu- 
mentary film composer who had 
composed the incidental music for 
Death of a Salesman, then running 
on Broadway. Today he is the rival 
of such long-established film scorers 
as Rozsa, Waxman, and Tiomkin. 

Yet with this lucrative future in 
his lap he has just had the courage 
to turn down a two pictures per year 
contract with one of the top studios 
—a contract which would have 
given him the right to choose his as- 
signments. To say that his action 
led studio officials to think him crazy 
is to understate their attitude. 

North owes his sudden success to 
Elia Kazan, director of the stage and 
film versions of Death of a Salesman, 
who insisted on bringing North to 
Hollywood to do the music, and who 
stuck behind him when studio of- 
ficials started to cool off because he 
wasn’t a big name and didn’t com- 
pose by routine. 

Death of a Salesman promises to 
be a musical mine for North, inas- 
much as he has written the music for 
the play, adapted and expanded that 
music for the film, rearranged it for 
an orchestral suite to be premiered 
by Alexander Hilsberg and the New 
Orleans Symphony, and has long- 
range plans to make it into an opera, 
for which form author Arthur Mil- 
ler has given him the rights. 

North’s other Academy award 
nominee of last year, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, is also having a 
multi-form existence as film music, 
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an orchestral suite (also to be done 
by Hilsberg), and the medium for 
the sensational Mia Slavenska-Fred- 
erick Franklin ballet. The suite and 
ballet score, incidentally, are quite 
different from Capitol’s recording of 
excerpts from the film, which uti- 
lized the more commercial jazz- 
flavored sequences for the most part. 

North is one of those who defi- 
nitely believes that film music, if it 
is intrinsically good, lends itself to 
adaptation for serious concert hall 
performance. He feels that it is 
only with a certain amount of di- 
rected concentration that one can 
isolate film music while watching a 
picture, and that the average viewer 
therefore does not ‘hear’ it in the 
normal sense. He cites the toccata 
he wrote for the battle sequence in 
the recent production of Les Miser- 
ables as a case in point. Though it 
lasts six and one-half minutes and is 
(we think) a brilliant piece of music, 
it passes the casual viewer by. Lifted 
from the picture and revamped as a 
short symphonic piece, however, it 
would deserve a critical accolade 
from all. 


Musically Worthwhile 


North feels that any serious com- 
poser who is given the opportunity 
to do a sequence lasting three or 
four minutes or longer in a picture 
can turn out something which is 
both musically worth while and also 
good for the picture’s action. The 
trouble is, of course, that such 
lengthy sequences are rare. Knowing 
this, North was taken aback when 
producer Stanley Kramer, in dis- 
cussing Willy Loman’s death ride in 
Death of a Salesman, asked North 
how much time he felt the ride 
should take in the film in order to 
give him the opportunity to write 
music which would adequately  re- 
flect the dramatic and psychological 
situation. It worked out to quite a 
lengthy sequence, you will remem- 
ber, but composer, producer, and 


public all seemed satisfied with the 
result. 

Not one for over-orchestration, 
North threw consternation into the 
20th Century-Fox music department 
by suggesting using only a chamber 
orchestra for The Thirteenth Letter, 
Columbia’s understanding music di- 
rector, Morris Stoloff, was more re- 
ceptive to his idea of scoring Mem- 
ber of the Wedding for a small en- 
semble. 

This economy of means is not 
merely one of musical style with 
North; his experience in ballet, doc- 
umentary films, and the theatre has 
taught him to use only the tools 
needed to do the job and he uses 
them well. 


Professional Training 


Born in Chester, Pennsylvania, 
forty-two years ago, he gained his 
training at Curtis and Juilliard, and 
has studied with Toch and Copland. 
Conducting and composing for the 
Anna Sokolow ballet, composing for 
the Federal Theatre project, inci- 
dental music for plays and straight 
composition in various forms were 
balanced by an Army captaincy dur- 
ing the recent war, when he was first 
with the Special Services branch and 
later in charge of the self-entertain- 
ment programs at Army hospitals. 
State Department documentary films 
and several Broadway play assign- 
ments led to a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship in 1947-48. It is in order to 
finish the symphony he started at 
that time and to work on an opera 
with short-story writer John Collier, 
that he turned down the recent two- 
picture contract. Incidentally, his 
delightful musical fantasy for chil- 
dren, The Hither and Thither of 
Danny Dither—first produced in 
1941 with such then unknowns as 
Imogene Coca, Betty Garrett, and 
Carol Channing and with choreog- 
raphy by Jerome Robbins—is being 
considered for featured presentation 
by the Bureau of Music of the City 
of Los Angeles. It has never been 
done on the west coast. 

North’s music for films reflects a 
strong melodic content which is sin- 
cere, directly stated, and yet un- 
cloyed, and to which he lends con- 
trast by closely knit dramatic se- 
quences. It is not ostentatiously 
clever in its orchestration or given to 
overemphasis on effects (as is so 
much of Hollywood’s film music), 
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but it is consistently effective with- 
out being obtrusive. This is the 
proper role of film music and, as 
North has said, if it is good music 
it is worth removing from the sound 
track, reworking, and using as con- 
cert material. The success of the 
ballet A Streetcar Named Desire 


certainly proves his point. 
AAA 


FOLK MUSIC 


(Continued from page 13) 


electioneering, selling, or soliciting 
contributions for a worthy cause, 
one does well to make “common 
cause” with those one seeks to win 
over. Songs of people seem to me 
to do this admirably for several 
reasons. First, they are in most cases 
familiar to them and thus, welcome. 
Actually, it isn’t necessary to sing 
about characters already familiar to 
your audience. The character may 
be a new one but in a familiar situa- 
tion, because people in the audience 
may be presumed to have experi- 
enced it personally in some cases 
(loss of a loved one by death or in- 
fidelity, for example) or because they 
know someone who has been in- 
volved in similar circumstances. 
This is relating yourself to the audi- 
ence on an emotional or intellectual 
level through your choice of songs, 
and it is a helpful approach, I find, 
in achieving that rapport without 
which no concert is fully realized. 

Particularly apt to achieve this 
rapport are the songs in the group 
“Of Love.” Almost everyone has 
been in love, and the basis of a com- 
mon experience is here to work the 
magic of the songs. Some of your 


audience may not yet have met their - 


love, or others may have reached an 
age where it is only a dim memory 
or a bitter thought, so it is com- 
forting to know that there are other 
kinds of love besides romantic love 
that are celebrated in folk songs. 
One French song I sing “Le Glu” is 
a dramatic story of mother love. 
Lord Randall, who died of poisoned 
“eels boiled in brew” administered 
by his ladylove, tells of treacherous 
love. The ballad of Edward tells 
of brotherly love turned to hate: 
Especially close to my heart are 
the songs in the group about the 
sea. Almost without exception, 
people who live inland have a desire 
to see the sea, and failing that, to 
hear about it. It is an element in 
life that carries with it overtones 
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MUSIC READER 


INTRODUCING CHORDS AND TRANSPOSITION 
By Lillie M. Jordan 


A book for the child beginner, with rhymed rules for learning the 
fundamentals of music. 


Price, 75 cents 








GREAT MEN WHO MADE MUSIC 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 
A scrapbook presenting biographical sketches of the Masters, told 


in verse form. Excellent material for music history and appreciation 
classes. 


Price, 75 cents 











KEYBOARD SKETCHES 
By Mark Nevin 
Short pianistic pieces designed as supplementary studies. They 


bridge the gap between late elementary and early intermediate, 
easily memorized. 


ae ae 


Price, 75 cents 
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Free Thematics and Descriptive Circulars 
Sent On Request 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


— MUSIC PUBLISHERS — 
RHINEBECK. NEW YORK 
The Specialized Catalog of Piano Material 
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of glory, romance, and adventure. 
That’s why I sing about it; it is es- 
cape and release for the landbound, 
familiar material to those who have 
not been so tied. Within this group, 
too, there is an infinite variety of 
material—sailors’ laments, stirring 
sea chanteys, comic songs such as 
“Eddystone Light,” plaintive ones 
such as “Venezuela.” 

One part of the program never 
appears in print, though in my opin- 
ion it’s the portion of the evening 
where an artist makes permanent 
the friends she has won during her 
performance. The encore group at 
the conclusion of a recital is as im- 
portant as any group that has pre- 
ceded it. You have won your audi- 
ence; they are applauding and 
happy; they think they want more, 
much more. Actually, they have had 
nearly enough if you have planned 
the program well. There is a con- 
versational undertone all over the 
place as people tell each other their 
reactions to the evening. Some of 
them who have to catch trains or 
take the baby sitter home are al- 
ready getting into their coats. To 
come out at this point and do a long 
number, or one that calls for rapt 
attention is to invite disaster. The 
encores you offer should be relatively 
short, easily grasped lyrically, and 
built toward a climax. The last 
one you do should have a kind of 
last-line punch to it, like Nelson 
Eddy’s “Shortnin’ Bread” or Burl 
Ives’ “Blue Tail Fly.” And once you 
have delivered it, no matter how in- 
sistent the applause, don’t do an- 
other. ‘Take any number of bows, 
if you wish, but after your last en- 
core come out without your guitar 
(or violin, or your accompanist) so 
the audience will understand you’re 
through. 





Source Material 


So much for the actual architec- 
ture of a program of folk songs. 
There remains the question of where 
the folk singer finds material that 
will make her programs different 
from those of other folk singers, 
since so much of the repertoire is af- 
fectionately held in common. I have 
found that the public library is a 
source of much good material. 
Should I want to enlarge my reper- 
toire of sea chanteys, for instance, I 
would spend an afternoon there 
with all the books on sea songs I 
could find, scanning them for a 
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Introducing— 
A NEW SERIES OF 
CONCERT ALBUMS 


Edited and arranged by distinguished 
teachers and soloists. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Edited and arranged by Arthur 
Hartmann distinguished violinist and 
collaborator of Claude Debussy. 


TROMBONE AND PIANO 


Edited and arranged by Allen 
Ostrander, Bass trombonist of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
and teacher of trombone at the Hartt 
School of Music in Hartford, Conn. 


FLUTE AND PIANO 


Edited and arranged by Quinto 
Maganini, Pulitzer Prize winner, Gug- 
genheim Fellow and Conductor of the 
Norwalk (Conn.) Symphony Orchestra. 


OBOE AND PIANO 


Edited and arranged by Quinto 
Maganini. 


BASSOON AND PIANO 


Edited and arranged by Bernard 
Garfield, Bassoon soloist of the Little 
Orchestra Society and Associate of 
the Royal College of Music, London, 
England. 


TRUMPET AND PIANO 
(in preparation) 

Edited by James Smith, member of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra and teacher at the Juilliard 
School of Music. 


CLARINET AND PIANO 


Edited and arranged by Paul Dahm, 
instructor of clarinet in Long Island 
Public Schools. 


VIOLONCELLO and PIANO 


Edited and arranged by Samuel 
Reiner. 


price $1.50 each 
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MOUNTAIN MUSIC 


(Continued from page 25) 


other end around a wooden peg in- 
serted in a hole near the handle. 
This device makes it possible for 
him to adjust the tension of the 
snare while playing. 

Most of the beaters for these 
drums are like those for a bass drum 
—a round stick padded at one end. 
The Indians carve the sticks and pad 
them with prepared skin or home- 
spun cloth. 

The drum (Figure 2) has a diam- 
eter of twenty-three inches, although 
it is not perfectly round. The depth 
measures two and_ three-quarters 
inches. Both heads are painted a 
solid orange-red, Some enterprising 
Indian ruined the primitive effect 
of his beater by padding one end of 
the carved sixteen-inch stick with a 
piece of blue denim. 

For their size these drums are sur- 
prisingly lightweight. Even so, you 
and I would hesitate to balance and 
beat them while traveling a path 
similar to the Grand Canyon Trail. 
Tarahumaras do just that. They 
beat rapidly and loudly while dog- 
trotting along. The reverberation 
is terrific. Such playing is strictly 
individual, but a traveler in the can- 
yons might find himself within hear- 
ing distance of several primitive 
Krupas. 

At fiestas the drummers join the 
flute players to accompany some of 
the dances. Their beating helps to 
establish the basic rhythm. One very 
strange fact should be mentioned 
here: these two instruments—the 
flute and the drum—are played from 
January 12 until after Holy Week, 
when they suddenly disappear. At 
no other time during the year will 
you see them in the villages of the 
Tarahumaras or hear them on the 
trails. 


The Violin 


Having rejected most of the inno- 
vations of those Spaniards who in- 
vaded their territory, the roving 
Tarahumaras chose to accept two 
stringed instruments, the violin and 
the guitar. After Holy Week, these 
two replace flute and drum and 
reign as most prominent in the In- 
dian fiestas and in private life until 
the next January. With a knife 
and a crude iron scraper the Indians 
have developed their own method 
of making them. The violin is the 


more complicated but the more pop- 
ular with the tribe. Since the proc. 
ess of making the two is similar, let 
us consider only the violin. 

The Indian cuts a single board of 
ash, pine, or cedar to form the belly 
of his violin. Patiently he sc rapes 
and shaves this board until he has a 
thin curved top, three-sixteenths of 
an inch or less thick. At one end 


he leaves a bill one and one-half 
inches wide and one inch long, to 





Figure 3—Violin 


which he will later join the neck 
and fingerboard. Now he is ready 
to make the scrolls. Those of the 
violin in the photograph are disap- 
pointingly traditional, whereas 
many makers express their individ- 
uality at this point and design odd 
and beautiful ones. 

Perhaps the earliest Indian carv- 
ers observed that the back of a 
Spanish violin was made of different 
wood from that used on the belly. 
We do not know. It is true that 
one rarely finds a Tarahumaran vio- 
lin which does not boast two kinds 
of wood, although the hard wood 
required by most commercial manu- 
facturers is seldom employed. If an 
Indian uses pine wood to make the 
belly of his violin, he will probably 
use an ash board to make the back. 
This also he scrapes and shapes into 
the traditional convex curve. 

The sides of the soundbox are a 
difficult task for any violin-maker. 
The Tarahumara uses the ash tree 
again, split lengthwise as for the 
shell of his drum. This time he 
must shave the boards until he has 
strips barely one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick. He cuts four pieces ap- 
proximately two inches wide and as 
free from imperfections as possible. 
He .will form two shorter ones into 
the side indentations of the sound- 
box. The two longer ones, bent 
into near circles, will become the 
sidepieces near the neck and the 
lower end of the instrument. 

If a certain lily did not grow in 
the canyons of the Sierra Madres, 
the art of violin-making among 
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these Indians might have halted ab- 
ruptly. For glue is all-important. 
However, the early Indians discov- 
ered that the bulb of a familiar lily 
yielded a fine native glue upon 
which a craftsman could depend. 
Today our instrument-maker uses 
the same glue when he carefully at- 
taches the ribs to the belly of his 
violin. 

Before closing the soundbox with 
the back, he prepares a small block 
of wood which exactly fits the space 
between the belly and the back at 
the lower end of the violin. When 
inserted, this block reinforces the 
lower sidepiece. In many violins 
it also holds the tailpiece hanger. 
For this type of hanger the Indian 
carves a wooden peg with a large 
head and a small body. He burns 
a hole in the exact center of the low- 
er sidepiece and inserts the peg from 
the outside into the block, where he 
fastens it securely. Other violin- 
makers prefer to place a hook on 
the underside of the back of the vio- 
lin for the purpose of anchoring the 
tailpiece. 

Sound Post 


Most Indians are aware of the 
function of the sound post, but they 
differ greatly in their opinions of 
how it should be shaped and where 
it should be placed. Some use a 
stick a half-inch longer than the 
depth of the violin; a hook on one 
side of it is braced against the under 
side of the belly, while the upper 
end protrudes from the scroll. When 
the back is in place, the sound post 
is tight. The advantage, according 
to its proponents, is that the violin- 


ist can move it at will. Other In--| 
dians argue for a round or rectangu- | 
lar post, and hide it within the | 


sound box. These are seldom in a 


position where they can be adjusted | 
(unless one wishes to remove the | 


back). 


With equal care the Indian glues | 


the back onto the sidepieces. Be- 
cause he possesses no wood clamps, 


he carves a series of notched sticks | 


to hold the glued pieces together 


while they dry. These sticks must | 


be prepared to fit exactly on the 
curved surfaces of each violin. For 


every instrument the maker provides | 


a new set of notched sticks. 


The Tarahumaras prize those vio- | 
lins which have necks carved from | 
the red wood of the strawberry tree. | 
It adds a pleasing contrast to the | 
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FRITZ KREISLER’S | 


OLD REFRAIN for 2 violins and piano 
STRING QUARTET in A minor 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN and 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS for string quartet or string orchestra 
* * * * * 

LIEBESFREUD, RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven, MIDNIGHT BELLS 
(Heuberger) and SCHON ROSMARIN for 1, 2 or 3 clarinets and piano 
* * * * * 

LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN and 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS for band and _ orchestra 
* * * * * 

RONDINO ona theme by Beethoven, MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) 


for 1 or 2 trumpets and piano 


There are many other arrangements of these KREISLER FAVORITES. 
Catalogues sent upon request. No mail orders, please. Your neigh- 
borhood store has all KREISLER compositions to show or sell you. 


67 West 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 























Equalized resistance 
explains why a Martin is 
easier on the embouchure ... gives 
the cornetist staying power! Try 

a Martin and see for yourself how 
it helps both your range and 
endurance. Write for 
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name of your nearest dealer. 
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pare the tone, performance and mu- 
sical variety. You'll find Connsonata 
offers more value, more gorgeous, 
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selection and range of true solo 
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light color of the body, which is 
usually unvarnished, and its fine 
grain enhances the beauty ‘of the 
fluting. Our instrument-maker hol- 
lows the upper part of the neck so 
that the strings may pass to the pegs 
within, exactly like any other violin. 
His pegs differ, however. Made of 
ash, they fit into the holes which he 
burns in the proper places. But he 
has no way of threading them to in- 
sure tightness. Instead, he slits the 
small end of each peg. After insert- 
ting it into the holes, he forces a 
tiny wooden wedge into the slit. This 
holds the divided ends apart and 
makes the peg extremely tight. He 
has no nut to hold the strings apart 
at the lower end of the hollowed 
neck; he merely notches a ridge 
which he left on the neck itself. 


Different Fingerboard 


The Indian finger board gives the 
appearance of being like that of any 
violin, but a profile view of it re- 
veals several differences. It is carved 
thin at the ends (1% inch) and thick 
in the middle (3% inch), and made 
to fit the top of the neck up to the 
point of contact with that bill which 
was left on the belly. The finger 
board rests on top of the bill, while 
the neck passes underneath to join 
the sidewall and the back. Because 
of its peculiar triangular thickness, 
the finger board slants properly 


| away from the body. 


| vex tailpiece. 


Most violins boast a slightly con- 
Both it and the fin- 
ger board may be burned on the 
upper side to add contrast to the 
parts of the violin. The Indian also 
burns four holes in the upper end 
of the tailpiece to mount the strings 
and two larger holes in the lower 
end. Through these two he threads 
a thick, hand-twisted gut, ties the 
ends in a large knot underneath the 
tailpiece, and leaves a loop two to 
three inches long on top. The loop 
slips over the peg or hook at the 
lower end of the violin; the knot 
prevents the tailpiece from touching 
the belly of the instrument when the 
strings have drawn it taut. 

To an Indian with only two tools, 
the making of a bridge poses some 
problems. He must solve them be- 
fore he tightens his strings. So he 
makes his bridges thick for strength, 
and seldom carves out any designs 
within them. Some bridges are so 
very flat on the top, that even 
though they are notched to hold the 


strings apart, a violinist will have 
difficulty in bowing the two center 
ones. It should be stated that the 
lower end of the bridge is always in- 
geniously carved to fit the surface of 
the belly of the individual violin. 

The early Indians threaded their 
instruments with crude hand-twisted 
gut strings, which nevertheless 
served the purpose. Those Tara- 
humaras who have lived all their 
lives in the hills still use them. (Oc- 
casionally a well-traveled Indian 
will trade a basket of fruit for a 
second-hand guitar string, a song 
for a violin G-string.) The strings 
are fastened to the tailpiece by 
knots on the underside. They are 
brought over the top of the bridge 
and threaded onto the pegs. 

The violin is complete and ready 
to tune, but it needs a bow. The 
Tarahumara bow stick is made from 
a single ash limb, straight or curved 
away from the hair. At the pointed 
end the Indian fastens the hair into 
a slot and around a peg which is 
then cut off flush with the bow stick. 
At the opposite end he divides the 
horse hair into three groups, passes 
them between two small blocks of 
wood, and then binds the blocks to- 
gether with thread in such a way 
that it holds the groups of hair sepa- 
rate but allows the blocks to slide. 
Beyond these blocks he braids the 
hair loosely for a distance of two to 
three inches. This braided end is 
tied to the tail of the bow stick with 
a piece of twisted gut. By moving 
the blocks toward or away from the 
braid, a violinist can adjust the ten- 
sion of the hair—slightly. The fail- 
ure of this device to “tighten the 
bow” has led many a fiddler to use 
one of two other acceptable meth- 
ods: inserting a corn cob between 
hair and stick at the lower end and 
holding it in place with the hand 
while bowing, or inserting the 
thumb. The resultant grips on the 
bow would shock many teachers of 
violin. 


Use of Resin 


Most popular for resin is a pitch 
which the Indians prepare from na- 
tive pine trees. While soft, a gen- 
erous supply is placed directly be- 
neath the neck of the violin. Here 
it hardens, handy to the bow and 
ever ready for use. Undiscerning 
violinists resort to other products. 

A case? There is none. For carry- 
ing purposes, a small hemp rope is 
tied around the tailpiece hanger, 
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passed through the bow between 
stick and hair, and the opposite end 
tied around the neck of the violin. 
How handy it is to sling the instru- 
ment on one’s back and proceed un- 
hindered through the canyons! 

The violin in the photograph is 
one presented to me by Senor and 
Sefora Calvillo of Santa Barbara, 
Mexico. They purchased it in 1951 
from a Tarahumaran Indian who 
was playing it on the streets of Par- 
ral. It is very similar to the one 
which the Griffiths obtained. 

Measurements 

At first glance the violin seems 
more like a viola. The length of 
the instrument is twenty-six and 
one-half inches, but the body proper 
is seventeen inches. Thus the neck 
is very short in proportion to the 
over-all length. The soundbox is 
nine inches wide across the widest 
section, one and seven-eighths inch- 
es deep. The vibrating length of 
the strings is twelve inches. Two 
are gut, two are metal. The body is 
of ash and maple, but the neck is 
carved from strawberry wood. The 
entire instrument is unvarnished. 
Both the fingerboard and the tail- 
piece have been burned. The bow 
is twenty-seven and_ three-quarters 
inches long and is threaded with ap- 
proximately fifty black horse hairs. 
The resin is missing. 

Although there are fiestas during 
the year when guitars and violins are 
played in groups, the violin is es- 
sentially a solo instrument, a com- 
panion of the trail. The Indian 
entertains himself, his family, or his 
stock with the melodies of ancient 
songs and pagan or semi-pagan rit- 


uals, all of which he plays by ear.’ 


He employs by ear the intervals of 
a familiar flute, and creates a melody 
which would sound weird and out- 
of-tune to us. If he travels to Mex- 
ican pueblos, he may fiddle popular 
tunes. These are not the music of 
his tribal region. 

The Tarahumara which you 
might see today in the canyons is 
half-dressed and _ illiterate, but he 
holds in his hand a remarkable in- 
strument of his own making on 
which he plays the music that he 
loves. He will carry that instrument 
with him to the exclusion of other 
Possessions, so highly does he prize 
it. Long ago his people learned the 
joy of making music, and he also is 
a musician of the Sierra Madres. 

AAA 
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FESTIVAL MUSIC 
for Band and (horus 





F.B Sym.B. 

BORN TO BE FREE (Hymn to America) .......... Williams 4.00 6.00 
(Unison or 2-part chorus .18) 

DRY BONES—Novelty .....................0..065. Yoder 4.00 6.00 

JOSHUA—Rhythmic Novelty .....................-. Yoder 4.00 6.00 

LIFT UP YOUR HEADS (Coleridge-Taylor) ........ Buchtel 4.00 6.00 

FESTIVAL FINALE (God of Our Fathers) .......... Maddy 4.50 6.50 


(Also for Orchestra—F.O. $4.50, Sym.O. $6.50) 


chorus. It will be the talk of the concert. 


Have YOU read these 


MUSIC PARTICIPATION In The Elementary School 
MUSIC PARTICIPATION In The Secondary School 


lift. There are solutions to practically every situation. 


Prices of each book 
Paper Cover $2.00 Cloth Cover $2.75 


Send for a complete list of the Descant Collections by The Krones 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO.—Publisher 


223 W. Lake St. 


Mixed 
Chorus 


-20 


-15 
20 
20 
18 


Highlight your program with one of these thrilling numbers featuring both band and 
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New Books by the KRONES 


Learn how to create interest among all age groups and give your music program a real 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Alexandre Woodwinds 
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intonation, mellow tones, smooth 


balance and effortless playing .... 
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LET’S SPIN THEM 


(Continued from page 11) 


sands of people, young and old alike, 
agree with me one hundred _ per 
cent. Naturally, these platter spin- 
ners exercise more of an influence 
on the impressionable young than 
they do on the old, so why not use 
that influence to your advantage? 
Start listening to the Yawn Patrol 
each morning. You may surprise 
yourself and find that it will soon 
become a listening favorite with 
you as well as your students. If so, 
don’t be afraid to mention the show 
in that third period ninth grade ap- 
preciation class. Watch the reac- 
tion! Believe me, you'll get it and 
in varying degrees. Next, try to find 
out the time most of your pupils 
usually here this record show. Prob- 
ably it will be between 7:45 and 
8:15, before they leave for school. 


Make Appointment 


After you’ve become a little fa- 
miliar with the way Master Disc 
Jockey Roy Allen runs his show, get 
in touch with him and make an ap- 
pointment to meet him. Now you're 
in for a surprise. He won’t be wear- 
ing peg-top trousers, nor will he be 
dangling the be-boppers favorite 
trade-mark, the long watch chain. In 
fact, you'll be delighted to see that 
he’s just a nice normal-appearing 
male—not too different in looks 
from, say, the biology teacher in the 
high school. When you talk to our 
town’s favorite DJ you may be even 
more pleasantly surprised; he may 
astound you with his unlimited 
knowledge and appreciation of clas- 
sical recordings as well as those in 
the “pop” field. (In fact, several 
noted DJ’s lean more toward the so- 
called “long-hair” than popular in 
their own private record collections.) 
You'll like this Roy Allen, I know. 
His winning personality that appeals 
so much to his early morning listen- 
ers, plus his knowledge of present- 
day recordings will make your first 
visit with him one long to be re- 
membered. 

Now tell him your plan: that your 
ninth graders listen religiously to 
his morning show and that whatever 
he plays goes with them; that you’d 
like to test the reaction—both in 
your class and on his program—of 
using a couple of designated records 
each Wednesday to tie in with your 


lesson for that day. Tell him your 
plan of study for this week or this 
month, then wait and see what he 
suggests using on the air. After all, 
he doesn’t want to kill his audience 
with a recording of the entire sec- 
ond movement of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. Instead, let him keep 
it more in a modern vein and then 
you can continue in other aspects in 
class that morning. 

Let’s take a few specific examples. 
Sometime, no doubt, in that ninth 
grade class, you’re going to intro- 
duce the subject of opera. Nat- 
urally you won’t go into it in great 
detail, but you will discuss its form 
and possibly tell the story of a few 
operas. Undoubtedly you'll choose 
operas that are fairly familiar to the 
average listener. Possibly two of 
the most familiar: La Boheme and 
Carmen. (We'll say it’s these two 
anyway, since they lend themselves 
so well to our illustration needs.) 
It will be simple to get your teen- 
agers enthusiastic about the stirring 
“Toreador Song” from Carmen, and 
the story of this opera. 

Now here’s where the disc jockey 
steps into the picture. Ask your 
friend Roy Allen to play Ralph 
Flanagan’s popular recording of 
“The Toreador Song” on Wednes- 
day morning, making sure he men- 
tions it as being taken from the pop- 
ular Bizet opera Carmen. Then, 
come third period that Wednesday, 
your radio listeners have had at least 
an inkling about the particular op- 
era. Another fine operatic selec- 
tion put to modern use is the me- 
lodic “Musetta’s Waltz’? from Puc- 
cini’s La Boheme. No disc jockey 
would ever refuse to play Fred War- 
ing’s superb waxing of this—known 
to many under the popular title of 
“You.” 


Foreign Music 


This system doesn’t lend itself to 
just operatic music. In studying 
music of other countries—Spain, for 
example—you may make use of the 
extremely popular “I,” based on 
Drigo’s “Serenade” and _ effectively 
rendered to teen-age listeners by Mr. 
Don Cornell, or Alan Dale’s “My 
Thrill,” taken directly from the fa- 
miliar “La Paloma.” Among Amer- 
ican composers, Gershwin is always 
given considerable attention in all 
appreciation classes. His Rhap- 
sody in Blue and An American in 
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Paris are fine examples of the mod- 
ern jazz idiom. From the latter, Les 
Brown has made a fine recording of 
“The Blues” which is a must on all 
DJ programs. 

‘Now these are just a very few of 
the current examples which you and 
Roy Allen could collaborate on. 
You'll find that he will have plenty 
of others to suggest which can be 
fitted in nicely with your course of 
study. 

You see, the whole idea is to form 
a sort of alliance between you, the 
music teacher, and Roy Allen or 
whatever your pupil’s favorite disc 
jockey’s name may be. Provided 
you don’t try to take his program 
over completely, I’m quite sure your 
favorite DJ will be glad to go along 
with your idea. Don’t think of the 
disc jockey as an enemy waging a 
cold war against long-hair music and 
public school music teachers; in- 
stead, get the DJ on your side. Then 
I'm quite sure you'll find that your 
ninth grade appreciation class will 
no longer be indifferent. They’ll 
oradually learn, through a modern, 
up-to-the-minute medium, to know, 
appreciate, and really enjoy good 
music. And this end will have been 
easily and enjoyably accomplished 
by you, the teacher, and your Yawn 
Patrol partner, the disc jockey—as 
you “spin” them together. AAA 


BATTER UP! 


just before Lily Pons got off the 
train in Greensboro, N. C., she was 
advised by her tour manager that 
the local papers had been informed 
that she was a great baseball fan. 
Lily promised she would cooperate 
if any reporter interviewed her 
about this sport. When she ar- 
rived, she was met by the sports 
writer of the local paper, who 
thought that the subject of baseball 
as discussed by Lily Pons would 
make for interesting reading, es- 
pecially since it was the opening day 
of the World Series. 

“T understand you are a baseball 
fan,” said the reporter. 

“Indeed I am,” La Pons answered. 

“Are you going to listen to the 
game on the radio?” 

“Indeed I am,” was the positive 
reply. Then a long pause followed, 
as the reporter searched for some- 
thing to say. To fill the gap, the 
diminutive prima donna asked tim- 
idly, “By the way, who is playing?” 
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itis to play a Pedler in tune 
...yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
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T seems needless to say that our 

first duty in playing an organ is to 
become acquainted with it. Yet 
many organists play for years with- 
out knowing whether theirs is a 
“straight” or “unified” organ, or 
whether there is any duplexing. 
Duplexing means making available 
the same stops on more than one 
manual. Suppose we had a seven- 
stop organ. If, instead of having, 
say, four stops on the swell and three 
on the great, all seven stops are play- 
able from each keyboard, the organ 
will be much more flexible. Then 
one could use any stop or combina- 
tion of stops against any remaining 
stops, even though they all (theoret- 
ically) belong on the same manual. 
Even large organs sometimes employ 
duplexing. For example, our large 
four-manual Austin at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado has the tuba magna 
in the solo division duplexed to the 
choir manual—a very useful device, 
since one may then play the tuba 
magna independently against the 
rest of the solo reeds. Sometimes 
organ companies duplex stops and 
give them different names. They may 
call the swell-stopped diapason a 
gedeckt on the great. It is impor- 
tant to know which stops are genu- 
ine and which are merely duplexed. 
Sometimes duplexing is cleverly con- 
cealed by making a great 8’ diapason 
a 4’ diapason on the swell, and vice 
versa. 

Unification means the extension 
of a set of pipes several octaves be- 
yond its original pitch and then tap- 
ping it at various pitch levels for 
more stop tabs. Thus, a 16’ bour- 





Everett Jay Hilty is Director of the 
Division of Church Music, University of 
Colorado, and an active member of the 
American Guild of Organists. 
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w|_\. Toward Brighter Sunday Mornings 
per : 


EVERETT JAY HILTY 





Here are some easy ways by which 
the amateur or professional Sunday 
morning church organist can achieve 
variety in playing the service even 
though the instrument has a limited 


number of stops. The author pres- 
ents suggestions for adding color 
and beauty in playing preludes, post- 
ludes, hymns, and anthems and some 
hints on arranging for organ. 





don might be played as an 8’, 4’, 
224’, 2’ and even |’. The compass 
of a pipe organ is sixty-one notes. If 
the organ is made to use octave 
couplers, the bourdon will have sev- 
enty-three pipes. However, the uni- 
fied stop must be extended to ninety- 
seven pipes in order to accommodate 
the higher pitch levels at the top oc- 
tave. We might read on the swell 
organ bourdon 16’, gedeckt 8’, flute 
d’amour 4’, nazard 224’, and piccolo 
2’, and they might be all the very 
same stop played at the various pitch 
levels. To test this, play the bour- 
don, then drop an octave and play 
the gedeckt, drop down another oc- 
tave and play the flute d’amour. If 
there is no change of quality you 
have a unit. Some organs even 
have complete units duplexed. This 
is (or was) the basis of theater or- 
gan construction, so that out of four 
or five units the organ console would 
be teeming with stop tabs. I actu- 
ally knew of a four-manual theater 
organ with only three sets of pipes! 
This extreme use of unification is 
unthinkable in a church organ. A 
certain amount of unification may 
be desirable in a small organ, how- 
ever, for added flexibility. 

On a unit organ the organist does 
not have to resort to much playing 
in unusual ranges, but he must be 
judicious and artistic in his com- 
bination selections. Every stop 
should be individually tried against 
every other stop to ascertain ex- 


actly which stops are “real” and 
which are “borrowed,” and_ they 
should also be tried in every conceiv- 
able combination with every other 
stop on the organ, so that the or- 
ganist will be aware of the possibil- 
ities of his instrument. 

One should learn to be econom- 
ical in the use of stops. How many 
times we see the registration given 
“flutes and strings,’ which usually 
is about the dullest combination on 
the organ! Use individual stops, 
using additional ‘stops only for a 
specific purpose. Characteristic col- 
ors may be modified by other stops. 
Thus a reed may be made more mel- 
low by adding a round 8’ flute, more 
piquant by adding a 4’ flute, nazard 
or 2’, or it may be made keener by 
adding a bitey string. Early Ger- 
mans thought the 4’ stops added 
more power and solidness but very 
little brightness (except string). If 
mere coloring is desired, skip the 4 
and add 2’. One of the most useful 
stops on a small organ is a flute 12th. 
It makes a quintadena when used 
with an 8’ flute, a synthetic orches- 
tral oboe when used with an 8’ string 
(a 4” flute usually helps this com- 
bination), and an imitation baroque 
cornet when used with a soft 8’, # 
(and possibly 2’) plus the octave 
coupler. 

Form the habit of contrasting col- 
ors in purity. Too many players al- 
low one color to spoil another. In 

(Continued on page 49) 
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1953 SEASON 
SIX ONE-WEEK SESSIONS 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


June 21 — June 26 
June 29 — July 3 
July 5 — July 10* 
July 12 — July 17 
July 19 — July 24 
July 26 — July 31* 


(*Advanced sessions. Enrollment limited to those who have previously 
attended a Waring Workshop.) 


ALL SESSIONS will be held in the new permanent Waring Workshop building — 
the former Castle Inn and Music Hall, a famous Shawnee Valley resort located just 
three miles from Shawnee-on-Delaware. 


THE FACULTY of this Workshop will be headed by Fred Waring. The course of 
study is designed for directors of school, college, church, community, and indus- 
trial choral groups, and will provide comprehensive and intensive instruction in 
choral techniques and literature. Special attention will be given to the use of the 
Waring Tone Syllables. 


MORE THAN FOUR THOUSAND choral directors have attended and enthusiastically 
endorsed the Waring Workshop. 


» TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
for choral groups and conductors 


A new feature of the 1953 Waring Workshop. 
Studio equipment plus the Waring staff know-how. 


For information and enrollment form address 








REGISTRAR, FRED WARING CHORAL WORKSHOP, DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
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PLANNING A 
BAND CONCERT? 


For greater student interest . . . for 
proven audience appeal. . . for 
music by foremost composers. More 
than ever before, progressive 
directors give first preference to 


MODERN BAND SERIES 


Concert Size For School Bands 


DEEP PURPLE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


DOLL DANCE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


HOLIDAY 


Scored for band by Charles L. Cooke 


LAURA 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


ON THE TRAIL 


From the ‘‘Grand Canyon Suite" 
Scored for band by David Bennett 


TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES 


(March and Nocturne) 
Scored for band by David Bennett 


Full School Vustramentation 
Full Band $6.00—Symphonic Band $9.00 


® 
BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


IRENE OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


MISSISSIPPI SUITE OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


PAN AMERICAN PROMENADE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


RIO RITA OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY 


Contains Great Day, More Than You Know 
(with optional soprano vocal solo), Time On 
My Hands, Without A Song (with optional 
baritone vocal solo) and Drums In My Heart. 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder 


WIZARD OF OZ FANTASY 


With optionai mixed chorus arrangement. 
of ‘Over The Rainbow." 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder 


Full School Tustrumentation 
Full Band $8.00—Symphonic Band $12.00 
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MAKE MUSIC 
(Continued from page 7) 


the king decided to follow. Off they 
went in a grand procession; first the 
child, then the king, then the royal 
courtiers, then the royal musicians, 
and finally, the not-quite-so-puffed- 
up music master. David led them 
straight to the kitchen. As they drew 
near, merry voices singing rollicking 
tunes wafted out to greet them. The 
wrinkles left the king’s brow and the 
stately courtiers swayed ever so 
slightly with the music. Even the 
music master’s chubby toe began to 
twitch. As the vast kitchen doors 
opened, an amazing scene was re- 
vealed. In the center of the room 
a young girl named Polly was scrub- 
bing the floor and singing the verses 
of an old folk tune in a beautiful 
clear soprano voice. Each time the 
chorus came round, all the royal 
cooks, the royal potato peelers, the 
royal bakers, and the royal dish- 
washers would join in the singing 
and seem to do their task more 
quickly as the rhythm of the music 
crept into their activities. The good 
smells and the jolly music united to 
reflect a happy, homey atmosphere. 

The king was delighted and 
turned to the music master to con- 
gratulate him on teaching Polly to 
sing so well. But the music master 
shook his head sadly. This was no 
protegé of his. “Well,” said the 
king to Polly, “how did you learn to 
sing?” Polly put down her scrubbing 
brush, thought for a minute, and 
then said, “Everyone in my village 
sings. I guess it just kind of rubbed 
off and soaked in.” 


A Royal Dilemma 


The Music Master knew, however, 
that the answer was not so simple. 
Nevertheless, in the musical village 
they might be able to find the way 
out of the royal dilemma. So he 
proposed to the king and the cour- 
tiers that he and his musicians visit 
Polly’s village and report back the 
next morning. 
was a highly desirable procedure, 
so the musicians set out on their 
imperial experiment while the king 
and his courtiers settled down to 
impatiently await the answer. 

This was surely the longest night 
that this far off land across the sea 
had ever known! Finally the dawn 
came, and soon the courtiers were 


All agreed that this . 
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gathering to‘hear how the people of 
the land could be taught to make 
music. The music master, with a 
new sparkle in his eye, announced 
to the eager group that he and his 
musicians had witnessed, at a re- 
spectful distance of course, the music 
activities in Polly’s village, and that 
the great secret was this: they piped 
their tunes, played their fiddles, sang 
their songs, and danced their dances 
all at the same time. With this 
new technique in the Royal School 
of Music the country would be saved 
from silence. Feathered caps were 
tossed in the air, cheers went up, 
and the court watched as the mu- 
sicians withdrew to their noble struc- 
ture to begin their work. 

This time they all gathered in one 
isolated soundproof room and the 
Royal Dictating, the Royal Key- 
board Harmony, the Royal Sight- 
singing, the Royal Counterpoint, the 
Royal Winds, Strings, and Drums, 
and the Imperious Methods all pro- 
ceeded at one and the same time, 
while the Music Master executed a 
sedate little dance—at a respectful 
distance, of course. The din was 
great and confusing, but’ when their 
spirits sagged they would smile en- 
couragingly at each other and mut- 
ter, “integration!” This was an- 
other complex term that the cour- 
tiers in the garden outside would 
not understand, but they didn’t un- 
derstand the din either, which, at 
this point, penetrated even the fine 
royal soundproofing. 

After a reasonable time had gone 
by, the king and Polly went forth 
into the land together to see if the 
fishermen, the woodsmen, the wives, 
and the school children were mak- 
ing music. They were not. The op- 
pressive silence remained. The dis- 
appointed king returned to his 
weary and bewildered musicians and 
courtiers with his brow wrinkled 
anew. Then Polly spoke up. ‘Per- 
haps the musicians didn’t get close 
enough to rub off and soak up the 
right answer from my musical vil- 
lage. Could we all go to the vil- 
lage together and try to find the 
answer?” At first the royal musicians 
grumbled. How could these “un- 
talented” people help find the an- 
swer? But the king had faith in 
Polly, and so the entire court set out 
to visit the musical village. When 
they arrived, Polly introduced the 
king, the courtiers, the royal mu- 
sicians, and the music master to the 
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fishermen, the woodsmen, the wives, 
and the children and they all cele- 
brated in the town square. There 
were good things to eat, friendly 
chatter, and much good music. 
Everyone sang songs, piped tunes, 
played fiddles and danced together, 
but this time at no respectful dis- 
tance. A stranger coming to that 
little village would not have known 
the courtiers from the peasants, or 
the royal musicians from the other 
people in the square. 

The sounds of the music were so 
much stronger than usual and the 
message of the music so much more 
meaningful than usual that the next 
village caught the spirit and had a 
celebration of its own. And so the 
singing and playing spread from one 
village to another until all the 
people of the land once more were 
making music. The king was happy 
again, the royal dilemma was solved, 
the Royal School of Music opened 
its doors to all the people, and the 
royal music master learned the 
chorus of Polly’s folk tune. It has 
been said that if you listen very hard 
on a warm spring evening you can 
still hear the joyful music of this far 
off, long ago land across the sea. 

AAA 


GUIDEPOSTS 
(Continued from page 21) 


course of a life that could perhaps 
be happier in another field. 

Not long ago a mother asked me 
for my honest opinion on her seven- 
teen-year-old boy’s possibilities of 
becoming a concert artist. His teach- 
er was making so much of his ability 
that the boy, certain that he ap- 
proached being a genius, was not 
going to deprive the musical world 
of his talents. The parents, however, 
were not as overcome by their son’s 
talents as the teacher was. Further- 
more, they had no desire to support 
a mediocre. musician, especially 
when in his school vocational test 
he had shown a strong aptitude for 
engineering. Nonetheless, the music 
teacher continued to encourage the 
boy to enter the field of music. 
When I heard the boy play I recog- 
nized he had a decided flair for his 
instrument, but there was so much 
lacking that it would have taken 
years and years to mature him into 
a fine pianist. He was very fortunate 
that it took only’a year at music 
school to open his eyes to his limita- 
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WHISPERING HOPE — YOU TELL ME YOUR DREAM, etc., for early 
grode student. 


SACRED SONGS & HYMNS Jon 
selections for the early grade student, DOXOLOGY HOUR 


— SWEET 
OF PRAYER — ROCK OF AGES — ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS, 
etc. 


COWBOY N’ FOLK SONGS 28 American songs 


for the early grade student, SKIP TO MY LOU — JIM CRACK 
CORN — RED RIVER VALLEY — HOME ON THE RANGE — LONE- 
SOME COWBOY, etc. 


WALTZ-TIME with STRAUSS ——_ 


Woltzes included ore, BLUE DANUBE — EMPEROR WALTZ 
VIENNA LIFE — ROSES FROM THE SOUTH — ARTISTS LIFE, etc. 
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tions, and he very wisely decided to 
make music only his avocation. 

I believe if a teacher strongly feels 
that one of his pupils must become 
a performer, he should discuss the 
matter with the pupil’s parents to 
see whether they approve. The years 
of study are long and the sacrifices 
are many. Because of the extremely 
small demand, only a minute per- 
centage of the aspirants for a con- 
cert career may enjoy the full re- 
wards of material success and finally 
a livelihood. 

We as teachers should not urge 
our pupils to musical careers by 
augmenting and exaggerating their 
talents. If we are honest with our 
pupils we will point out to them the 


hardships in such a career and the 
limitations of their talent in the face 
of superior competition. If they still 
love music to the extent that they 
must play on a full-time basis, then 
it is time to see their parents and 
work harmoniously toward that goal, 

With the passing of the years per- 
haps my list of don’ts will grow 
longer. As it stands, however, it can 
serve as a reminder of what not to 
do, for being guilty of only one of 
them might explain the disappear- 
ance of a pupil or two. Even if our 
turnover has been down to the bar- 
est minimum, we can keep a hap- 
pier teacher-pupil-parent _relation- 
ship by checking up on ourselves 
once in awhile. AAA 





THE FORCE OF DESTINY 
JOHN GUTMAN 


(The assistant general manager of the Metropolitan Opera gives his own free 
translation of Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, which has been revived this season.) 


HERE was a young lady in 
Spain 
Whose dad didn’t care for her 
swain, 
Her name, Leonora— 
The old man, a roarer, 
Decreed, “Never see him again.” 


Life with father no longer was fun, 
So the lovers decided to run, 
The maid (name of Curry) 
Cried, “You’d better hurry, 
And don’t play around with that 
gun!” 


Alvaro, the lover, was dandy, 
Because, though with weapons quite 
handy, 
He threw down his gun 
which spoiled all the fun 
By exploding and killing the 
grandee. 


Leonora, her tears ever moister, 

Pathetically fled to a cloister, 
Where a monk named Guardiano 
Received the soprano 

And hid her as mute as an oyster. 


In Italy, meanwhile, her brother, 

A villian of vengeance, no other, 
Makes friends with her lover 
Who’s trying to cover 

His sorrow in battle’s grim smother. 


But quickly Alvaro’s disguise 

Is revealed to his enemy’s eyes, 
Who, swift as a flash 
Resolves to make hash 

Of the tenor—a base enterprise. 


But filled with remorse and regret, 
Alvaro won’t fight him—not yet. 
He runs back again 
To an abbey in Spain 
And dons a monk’s hood to forget. 


In the cloister he shaves off his hair 
And ladles out poor people’s fare. 
He thinks he is blameless, 
But Carlo—how shameless!— 
Pursues him to slay him right there. 


Alvaro by demons is ridden, 
And although he knows it’s forbid- 
den, 
He can do no other 
' But butcher the brother— 
Quite close to where Nora is hidden. 


Guardiano comes running—too late! 
Alvaro has done in his mate. 
Leonora is dying— 
The others are crying— 
For such is the Power of Fate! 


Reprinted by permission from The 
New York Times. 
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(Solution on page 52) 
ACROSS 57 Kind of chord 24 Autumn 
p 59 Rigoletto to Gilda 27 Celebrated scene from 
1 Hungarian composer 60 Chens Lucia 
5 ences 61 Russian composer and 28 — Masque 
11 —Pan Alley military engineer 29 Greek god of war 
14 Beethoven’s Third 62 Song popularized by 30 Venture. 
Symphony Rudy Vallee. 32 Diatonic series of four 
15 Characteris. of lamprey ¢4 Frequent in Latin- nee 
17 Tease; slang American songs 34 “Oh, say can you —” 
18 Patriotic song 66 Afro-Cuban song 37 Alcoholic beverage 
20 Current; abbr. song 38 Aside 
21 Beckmesser, _ in the 7) Rapidly 39 Eye; poetic 
Mastersingers Comtest.” 73 “Death ~ Transfigur- 40 Cards 
tan + seats Thee? ation.” 41 Main body of a church 
24 Work hard 74 Is indebted to 42 Appreciate; be-bop 
25 Exists 75 —— from Lucia. 45 God of love 
26 Metronome 46 Needlefish 
28 Sentimental song DOWN 47 — Baba 
31 Negative 1 Composer of Call Me 48 Music contained _ be- 
33 Refusal Madam’s music tween two bar lines. 
34 “My Gal —” 2 Melodiously 51 Heard at the Metro- 
35 Period of time 3 Steals politan 
36 Minced oath 4 Seventh note of the di- 53 Narcotic 
38 Inept basso atonic scale. 54 “I — Sing the Old 


40 Against 
42 Coloring material 


43 Martha sings of the 
last one of summer 

44 New York hall of 
music. 


47 Raised desk in early 
Christian church 

49 Heroine of Die Meis- 
tersinger 

50 Syncopated music; col. 

51 Beverage 

52 Medical man; slang. 

55 Piece of a pie 
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Musical sweet potato 


One of the United 56 
States; abbr. 57 
Ethereal fluid 5 


Display; British 

Female parent; colloq. 61 
Spanish Mr. 

Site of Berkshire Mu- 63 


sic Festival. 64 
Pronoun 65 
Profit 66 
Telephone part 67 
Those other people 70 
Pelleas — Melisande 72 


Songs.” 
Ireland, in song 
Brasses 


8 Step next to a run; 


military abbr. 

“She’s only a bird in a 
gilded —” 

Former; poetic 

Man’s name 

“Old — River” 

Used to play violin 
Kind of records; abbr. 
“Come Back — Erin” 
Former; comb. form. 
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CORNET DUETS 
Friendly Rivals ............ Godfrey .75 
ANDRE ION hin. « «250 au’> a Secret Bent Bros. .75 
CORNET QUARTET 
Warner Cornet Ensembles ..Mesang 1.00 
ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Lament & Tarantella ........ Voxman .60 
Nina (lange)... oi. ainieieg Smith .60 
Theme and Variations ...... Cailliet .75 
Valeo: Jetintiee eS .53.2254.. Mesang .60 
TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Pleasant Thoughts ....... Mesang_ .60 
Song of the Pines ............ Irons .60 
TROMBONE SOLOS 
1 BN ROE PELE PE pee Pryor .75 
he IRA ee Innes .75 
ROUEN soe oe wie are srk REAL Innes .75 


BRASS QUARTET 
Triumph (March) ..Hartman-Mesang 1.00 


SNARE DRUM SOLOS 


Columbia Post Legion March ..Clark .35 
Drumming With Foster ...... Ostling .75 


XYLOPHONE-MARIMBA SOLOS 


Chiu, Chiu ..............Molinare .75 
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THE BEST IN ACCESSORIES 
CAN BE FOUND AT YOUR DEALER 


Your dealer gets the best when he gets 


ACCESSORIES 
from the 
HOUSE OF TELLER’S 


Ask your dealer to show you the TELLER 
lines of ACCESSORIES which include 


such famous lines as: 


Karle’s Products 


(The best in instrument accessories) 


Wright-Way Products 


(The line designed to help every 
teacher turn out better students) 


Ace Batons 


(A fine line of batons which have been 
acclaimed by teacher and students 
alike). Remember when you need ac- 
cessories look at the TELLER line and 
you will get the best at lowest possible 
price. 


For the name of your TELLER dealer write 


HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
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INCOME TAX 
(Continued from page 17) 


entire year 1953. With the filing of 
the return, you are required to pay 
one-fourth of the estimated tax due 
in excess of the amounts to be with- 
held. The other quarterly payments 
are due June 15, September 15, and 
January 15. On any one of those 
dates, you may file an amended 
declaration, if your original estimate 
was not accurate. 

The standard of accuracy that the 
Government imposes is 80°%. That 
is, by January 15 you are expected to 
have paid at least 80% of the actual 
tax due for the preceding year. Fail- 
ing that, you are subject to penalties. 
Of course the final return for the 
year is due March 15. 


I have heard people speak of 
“Adjusted Gross Income.” What 
is that? 

Adjusted Gross Income is a kind of 
halfway step between your gross or 
entire income and the net income 
subject to tax. Adjusted Gross In- 
come is found by deducting from 
your gross income those payments 
which can be traced to a business or 
rent or royalty-producing property 
and the travel or reimbursed ex- 
penses of employees. Notice that this 
category of expenses differs from the 
more or less personal deductibles 
such as charitable contributions, per- 
sonal interest, taxes on your home, 
etc. 

This concept “Adjusted Gross In- 
come” is important because the 
amount of the optional standard de- 
duction is limited to 10% of the ad- 
justed gross income, charitable con- 
tributions are limited io 20% of the 
adjusted gross income, and medical 
or dental expenses which exceed 5% 
of the adjusted gross income are de- 
ductible. Also, reference is made to 
adjusted gross income in determin- 
ing whether or not a taxpayer may 
use the various income tax forms. 


I don’t understand why it makes 
any difference whether I deduct 
traveling expenses first to arrive 
at my ‘‘Adjusted Gross Income” or 
later under Miscellaneous Ex- 
penses. I would be taking the de- 
duction in any event. What diff- 
erence does it make? 


You may very well overpay your tax 
substantially if you do not under- 
stand the difference. Following is an 
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Yes, here is a book of rounds — ninety-nine of 
them. Many are classics; they have been 
around a long time. Some of them you know; 
others you have never heard of before. There 
have been many books of rounds, but none 
quite like this. There is such a varied lot of them 
— quaint, antique, historic, gentle, rollicking, 
surprising, delightful — all under one cover! 
The amusing illustrations will help you enjoy 
them. ... Sing them — have fun. $1.00 
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example of how the difference in tax 
develops. Mr. Won understands the 
difference and Mr. Toew does not. 
Both have the same income and ex- 














penses. 
Mr. Won Mr. ToEw 
Gross Income ..... $7,500 $7,500 
Travel Expenses .. 700 
Adjusted Gross 
Income .. $6,800 $7,500 
Standard Deduction 
ee 680 750 
Net Income .... $6,120 $6,750 
Exemptions ....... 600 600 
Taxable Income $5,520 $6,150 
Amount of Tax $1,376 $1,567 


A saving of $191 in tax results 
from the fact that certain deductions 
are taken to determine Adjusted 
Gross Income and the Standard De- 
duction taken thereafter. Specific 
itemized deductions may be taken in 
lieu of the Optional Standard De- 
duction without altering this prin- 
ciple. 


Should I take the optional stan- 
dard deduction? 

The privilege of claiming 10% of 
adjusted gross income as an optional 
standard deduction in lieu of itemiz- 
ing contributions, interest paid, 
taxes paid, losses, medical expenses, 
etc, permits you to follow the 
course which is to your advantage. 
Therefore, you should itemize the 
deductions tentatively and deduct 
the specific deductions or the op- 
tional standard, whichever is the 
greater. 


What about these different form 
numbers, 1040, 1040A,  ete.? 
What are they and what’s the diff- 
erence? 

The income tax forms for use by in- 
dividual taxpayers are Form 1040A, 
Short Form 1040, and Long Form 
1040. 

Form 1040A may be used only by 
an individual whose gross income is 
less than $5,000, all from salary sub- 
ject to withholding and from inter- 
est and dividends providing that his 
gross income, other than salary, is 
not over $100. On this form, the in- 
formation is submitted without cal- 
culation of tax and the office of the 
Director of Internal Revenue will 
compute the tax and submit a bill 
for the amount due. 

Short Form 1040 may be used only 
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by individuals whose adjusted gross 
income is less than $5,000. The tax 
on this form is determined by the 
taxpayer by reference to a tax table 
on the back of the return. By using 
this table, the standard deduction is 
elected. Payment of the tax is made 
with the filing of the return. 

Long Form 1040 is for the use of 
all other individual taxpayers. Long 
Form 1040 may be used by any in- 
dividual taxpayer who chooses to use 
it rather than the other abbreviated 
forms. However, this form must be 
used if the individual’s adjusted 
gross income exceeds $5,000. With 
the use of this form, the tax must be 
calculated from the tax table on the 
instruction sheets attached to the re- 
turn and payment of the balance of 
the tax due must accompany the fil- 
ing of the return. 


I have read some things about a 
reorganization of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Does it affect 
individual taxpayers in any way? 
The reorganization of the Bureau 
should result in a more efficient ad- 
ministration of the business of the 
Bureau. It does not affect individual 
taxpayers except that returns and 
payments are now made to the Di- 
rector of Internal Revenue instead 
of to the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue. 


I teach in the public school sys- 
tem and also give some music les- 
sons privately, Am I aubject to 
the self-employment tax? 

You are subject to the self-employ- 
ment tax on your earnings from the 
music lessons unless your salary in 
the public* school system _ has 
amounted to $3,600 and the Federal 
Old Age Benefit Tax has been paid 
on those earnings. If your salary sub- 
ject to the Old Age Benefit Tax is 
less than $3,600, then your other 
earnings are subject to a self-employ- 
ment tax until salary and other earn- 
ings equal $3,600. However, earnings 
from self-employment of less than 
$400 per year are exempt from the 
self-employment tax. 


My income tax form, as well as 
the books and articles I read, are 
very confusing to me. There seem 
to be so many things to be con- 
cerned about. Can you tell me 
what is the one most important 
thing to do? 

The one most important thing to do 
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DEVELOPMENT 
OF “TEEN-AGER” 
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As a result of extensive surveys, in coopera- 
tion with MENC String Committee author- 
ities, a new bass and cello are now available 
for school orchestra use. Known as the Kay 
Standard school models, the bass is regula- 
tion 3/4 size and the cello is full size, but 
both are significantly lighter in weight. 

Strings of the Kay school instruments are 
closer to the fingerboard, which means less 
pressure is needed to play. Bowing radius is 
reduced for easier manipulation. And im- 
portant acoustical changes in the sound 
chamber make the instruments more re- 
sponsive, give them bigger tone. 

Tests indicate that excellent results may 
be expected . . . particularly with teen-age 
beginners. The student has better control of 
intonation, and progresses more rapidly in 
general technique. These factors, plus the 
improvements in design, also improve tone 
quality to a marked degree. 
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about your income tax is to keep a 
complete, accurate, and detailed rec- 
ord of the money you receive and 
the money you spend. If you have 
that basic information, and still have 
some difficulty in the preparation of 
your return, you may obtain assis- 
tance at any of the offices or branch 
offices of the Director of Internal 
Revenue. Frequently banks also of- 
fer assistance, and of course there are 
the accountants and attorneys’ who 
offer professional tax assistance. But 
unless you have the basic informa- 
tion, it is difficult for any of the ad- 
visors to be of the maximum help 
to you. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


or a Ravinia Theater for our spring 
concert, but we can give thought to 
making the gymnasium, the town 
hall, the high school auditorium, or 
whatever the setting may be as at- 
tractive as possible. 

Is it sparkling clean? Do the cur- 
tains hang straight? Are the lights 


right? Are simple flower arrange- 
ments possible to relieve drabness? 
Are your performers pleasingly at- 
tired? Do they sit or stand so that 
they can see you (their director) 
without twisting their necks or 
standing on tiptoe? Is the audito- 
rium ventilated well so that the 
audience and performers are com- 
fortable? 

How commonplace these factors 
seem after thinking of scaling emo- 
tional heights in music. But we are 
slaves to our senses. Our ears are 
more receptive if our eyes are 
pleased, and if we are not distracted 
by physical discomfort. The beauty 
of a Christmas carol is enhanced if 
we can couple it with the charm of 
a choir boy’s surplice. 

Great experiences are yours for 
the taking—in the classroom, the re- 
hearsal room, and on the _per- 
formance platform. They are the 
compensation for the hard work of 
music teaching. 

May your students and the people 
who hear them feel as Wordsworth 
did when he wrote, 

“The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more.” 


Music Notes 


THERE are towns named for mv. 
sicians, for example, Jenny Lind, 
Arkansas; for musical instruments— 
Clarion, Iowa. And of course there’s 
Broken Bow, Oklahoma, and 
Moosic, Pennsylvania. What towns 
in your state suggest the gentle art 
of music? 


WHEN a little royal princess recov. 
ered from the measles, Henry Pur. 
cell wrote a great anthem to cele. 
brate. The little princess’ mother 
was Queen Mary, of the team of 
William and Mary. The queen 
fared even better than her little 
daughter: Purcell wrote a wonderful 
new piece every year for her birth- 
day; and when she died (of small- 
pox) he wrote an anthem and two 
great elegies to her memory. 
Purcell wrote Dido and Aeneas, 
the most famous opera in the Eng- 
lish language, as a favor to a friend 
who ran a girl’s boarding school. 
Wonder if it brought in enough 
money to pay the school’s taxes! 
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Litany for Music Teachers 


From pupils with cut, smashed, or infected fingers; 

From pupils whose relatives are visiting them; 

From pupils given to incessant journeyings; 

From pupils who call up at the last minute to cancel 
a lesson; 

From every-other-week pupils; 

From pupils who bring visitors to their lessons; 

From all pupils convinced that they know their as- 
signments perfectly at home, but quail in the pres- 
ence of a mild-mannered teacher; 

From pupils who nail down the pedal; 

From parents who expect the piano teacher to coerce 
their offspring into practicing; 

From pupils and/or parents struck with writers’ 
cramp in the presence of their checkbooks; 


From all pests who cagily ask the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled, and thus compute the teachers’ in- 
come; 


From pupils who conveniently forget their music; 
From pupils who chew gum; 
From nail-biting pupils unable to execute a glissando; 


From pupils who cut for the whole summer; 


—CARL J. JENSEN 


From the theory that an old rattle-trap piano is good 
enough to start on; 

From pupils whose aunts, uncles, mothers, or others 
would like to decide what the assignments should 
be; 

From pupils who take five lessons and quit; 

From fond mothers who think their darlings are not 
advancing rapidly enough; 

From pupils with exclusively jazz leanings; 

From rival teachers who canvass house to house for 
victims; 

From all imbeciles who ask if we play “popular”; 

From other imbeciles whose field of music recognizes 
but two categories; “classical vs. popular”; 

From pupils who never have their pianos tuned; 

From pupils with “illness” in the family, precluding 
ample practice; 

From pupils who appear at lessons in overalls, shorts, 
or dungarees; 

From pupils who practice only what they like best; 

From pupils younger than four years and older than 
eighty; 

From these, and from all lazy pupils. Good Lord, de- 
liver us! 
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S. R. O. 


IGOR GORIN, tall, good-looking bari- 
tone, gave a concert one time to an 
unusually receptive audience. He 
sang encore after encore after en- 
core, at the conclusion of his regular 


program. And still they clamored 
for more. Finally, the curtain was 
lowered. Then Gorin went to the 


Green Room backstage to meet his 


fans who had come to tell him in 
person how much they enjoyed the 
performance. 

“Mr. Gorin,” raved a sweet young 
thing, “it was the most wonderful 
concert I ever heard! And you know, 
I didn’t have a seat. I had to stand 
through the whole thing.” 

At which Gorin smiled and re- 
plied, “I know what you mean. I, 
too, had to stand through the whole 
thing.” 
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by 
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This fine church drama grew out of the need of church schools 
for a simple and reverent idealization of the Easter message. It 
employs ten characters and an angel choir of children's voices, 
the latter not seen. Miss Ham has chosen music for this play 
that is well adapted to children's voices; and the whole work has 
been written with the same delicacy of touch and richness of 
imagination which characterize this author's Christmas play for 


the church—There Was One Who Gave a Lamb. 


J. FISCHER & BRO, 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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(a. Fervent Is My Longing 


Humoresque (Dvorak) 
American Holiday Overture 


Romantic Tone Poem 
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Band Compositions and Anrangements by 
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(b. Organ Fugue in G Minor (Bach) .... 
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Woodland Sketches—excerpts (MacDowell) 


Condensed scores sent on request 
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SUCH IS FAME 


COMPOSERS are notoriously poor 
judges of their own music. Victor 
Herbert thought Natoma was his 
masterpiece. Bertioz never recoy- 
ered from the failure of his Trojans 
at Carthage, on which he felt ‘his 
fame would rest. 

On the other hand, Debussy felt 
very unsure of the worth of many 
of his best works and thought the 
public would never accept them, 
And Schubert had so little regard 
for his songs that he forgot he wrote 
some of them. When his friends 
performed them for him he would 


listen intently and make comments, : 


with no glimmer of recognition. 
Rachmaninoff never thought 

much of his C-sharp minor prelude, 

and in later years he came to hate it. 


Of course Brahms really didn’t 

mean it when he referred to his 
third symphony as “a couple of 
waltzes.” 
SOME fifty years ago a conductor's 
score of The Nutcracker Suite was 
stolen from the St. Petersburg (now 
Leningrad) conservatory library. It 
was probably the very manuscript 
copy from which Tchaikovsky him- 
self conducted the first performance 
of the music, for it had notations in 
blue pencil in the composer’s own 
handwriting. 


Several years ago a young Russian 
composer by the name of Zablotsky 
bought a pile of old paper at a junk 
yard, intending to use it on his 
apartment house walls as an under- 
coat for new wallpaper. His eye 
was caught by a bit of music manu- 
script. He pulled it out and knew 
immediately that he had made a 
find. The ‘Tchaikovsky museum 
verified that it was the stolen score 
and proudly placed the priceless 
music among its other Tchaikovsky 
treasures. 


WHILE on concert tour, Eugene Con- 


ley, tenor of the Metropolitan Op- 


era, went to the local barber shop 
for a haircut and heard the man in 
the next chair remark, “I wonder 
what this canary who is coming here 
tonight is going to sound like.” 

Ever willing to oblige, Eugene 
gave the man a sample of his sing- 
ing, much to the delight of everyone 
concerned, including the man in the 
next chair. 
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SUNDAY MORNING 


(Continued from page 38) 


combinations for bigness omit the 
softer stops; they not only are super- 
fluous, but are apt to destroy the 
clearness of the music. The only 
time they will be apparent is when 
they are out of tune! This is also 
true on most electronics. For “full” 
organ try only the 8’ and 4 dia- 
pason, 12th and 15th. The addi- 
tion of more stops may muddy the 
ensemble. For congregational sing- 
ing a bright tone is preferred to a 
heavy, thick tone. Remember, the 
8’ pitch is the pitch the people are 
singing, therefore they will not be 
able to hear it! 

Since the pedal is usually inade- 
quate on small organs, devices must 
be used to make it appear more than 
it iss When playing on one manual, 
the organist might consider the 
other manual as an independent 
pedal. Thus an organo pleno reg- 
istration might be full flue (except 
soft stops) on one manual, with 
whatever reed is available on the 
other, coupled to pedal. Pedal reed 
against manual flue gives a wonder- 
fully solid effect. Another device is 
to play the pedals in octaves. This 
can be done more often than might 
be supposed, and is particularly val- 
uable when the melody is in the 
pedals. (For the development of a 
superior and easier pedal octave 
technic, see Organ Pedal Technic, 
by Petro Yon, published by J. Fisch- 
er.) In some compositions the pedal 
may be doubled with the left hand, 
thus giving the benefit of manual 
octave couplers. Let your ear be the 
judge. 


Give Ear Rest 


It is not necessary constantly to 
use 16’ tone. If the ear is given a 
rest once in a while from the cus- 
tomary 16’ tone, that tone will be 
the more effective when used again. 
There are also many effective organ 
compositions which use little or no 
pedal. In order to get a 16’ and 8’ 
pedal to balance, say, an 8’ and 4 
flute manual combination, try using 
the 8’ flute coupled to pedal, and use 
the manual 4’ coupler. This gives 
a pedal 8’ and manual 8’ and 4’ (ex- 
cept on tracker action organs), 

Try all the stops at all pitch levels 
—do not be afraid to play an 8’ solo 
passage an octave higher on a 16’ 
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stop, or an octave lower on a 4 stop. 
In playing a recital on a small organ 
in Texas, I found the swell 16’ bour- 
don the most beautiful 8’ flute on 
the organ! In a recital on our 100- 
stop four-manual Austin at the Uni- 
versity, I discovered the choir pic- 
colo (2’) made a most delightful 
pedal 4’ solo for a particularly inti- 
mate passage! 

String tone, as a rule, sounds best 
in low registers, flute tone in high 
registers; yet composers or editors 


sometimes register melodies below 
tenor C for flute! Remember that 
registrations are usually worked out 
with a particular instrument in 
mind. Always feel free to register a 
composition for your particular in- 
strument. Some organ teachers pro- 
nounce “rules” for registration, such 
as “never use the diapason as a solo 
stop.” There can be no rules in art, 
only principles. Your ear (or some- 
one else’s) is your guide—and not at 
the console, but in the sanctuary or 
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auditorium. It costs nothing to try 
the most apparently screwball com- 
bination, and you might be pleas- 
antly surprised! 

Suppose one desires a full, rich 
“English” type of tone, a solid diapa- 
son chorus. He tries the only 8’ 
diapason on the organ with 16’ and 
4’ couplers. If it is too muddy he 
discards the 16’ coupler and couples 
the swell 16’ bourdon, or a swell 8’ 
stop to great 16’. Or he may play 
the passage an octave lower, using 
the 8’ and 4’ diapasons, with octave 
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Again Available — a shortened and revised edition of 
Che Redeemer 
by 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


A Meditation on the Passion and Resurrection of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The text from the Holy Scriptures with poems 
by Helen A. Dickinson, Ray Rose and James S. Stone, D.D. 
For Mixed Chorus with S.A.T.B. soli and organ accompani- 
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THE H. W. GRAY CO.. Ine. 
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Agents for Novello & Co., London 
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coupler. If the 4’ coupled becomes 
too shrill, he couples from the swell 
for his 2’.. He explores every possi- 
bility and tonal range before decid- 
ing which is best; his ear, rather 
than his eye, is the final judge. 

For a full string ensemble, one 
might couple the swell salicional 
and celeste to great 16’, 8’ and 4’, 
then play an octave higher on the 
great, with the great unison off and 
8’ flute with 16’ coupler. This gives 
in actual sound an 8 flute and 
string, 4” string and 2’ string. The 
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flute gives a certain amount of body 
to the combination without being 
too obvious. If there are more 
strings on the organ the organist 
will, of course, experiment with al] 
of the stops available, trying al] 
ranges and pitch levels in various 
combinations. 

For an 8’ and 2’ combination, the 
4’ flute may be played with the unj- 
son off and 16’ and 4 couplers, Bet. 
ter still would be to use the great 
flute, swell to great 4’ (octave cou. 
pler) with the swell 4 flute, thereby 
achieving a better balance through 
the use of two independent sets of 
pipes. 

All celeste stops (string celeste, 
flute celeste, unda maris) are sets of 
pipes deliberately tuned either sey- 
eral vibrations sharp or flat in order 
to create an undulation with a com- 
panion stop. This usually gives a 
more refined type of tremolo than 
the regular valve or fan tremolo. In 
order to prevent misuse through ig- 
norance most builders tie up the 
celeste with its mate so that when 
you draw, for example, the voix ce- 
leste or voix angelica, the salicional 
or gamba will automatically play 
with it. Nevertheless, the celeste 
would be more useful if it were in- 
stalled to draw separately. It might 
then be used in combination with 
other stops such as the dulciana or 
flute (if the celeste is not too keen) 
so that other subtle celeste effects 
would be available. Any organ 
maintenance man can divorce this 
marriage easily, but you must under- 
stand how to use this vibrato effect. 


Use of Tremolo 


One of the purposes of both 
celestes and tremolos is to obscure 
the tone line. Therefore, they should 
rarely be used in contrapuntal 
music, to accompany vocal music, or 
in full combinations. They are suit- 
able for ethereal effects, impression- 
istic music, and where chords are 
meant to sound amalgamated rather 
than clean. 

The tremolo is useful in making 
a stop or combination change its 
identity somewhat. Thus, a flute 
combination might be played in a 
low register, then on a new phrase 
played in a high register with trem- 
olo, and sound quite different. This 
is also true in using the swell (ex: 
pression) pedal. Having the box 
wide open and then closing suddenly 
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between phrases or sections gives 
even a different timbre to some stops 
by cutting down on the higher over- 
tones. Reeds and strings become 
more mellow with the box closed. 
Illusions of antiphonal effects may 
be created, even when the tones are 
coming from the same location. 

To create a smooth crescendo, 
start with a soft stop, box closed, 
gradually open. Then suddenly 
close and add the next stop in vol- 
ume, gradually open. Then close 
and add the next stop in volume. 
Cleverly and artistically done, this 
will give the effect of a continuous 
crescendo in sound without the obvi- 
ous addition of stops. A smooth 
decrescendo is obtained by reversing. 

A well-regulated crescendo pedal 
(the pedal to the right which adds 
stops one at a time) is an important 
item, particularly if one does not 
have any general combination pis- 
tons. The crescendo pedal can be 
regulated to add stops and couplers 
in any manner the organist chooses. 
Many times the crescendo pedal is 
very poorly set up. Sometimes it is 
well to leave off certain couplers (16’ 
great to pedal) and reeds which have 
a habit of being out of tune. These 
can be added by hand. You can 
plan your crescendo pedal to build 
up in any manner you desire and 
have your organ maintenance man 
fix it the way you specify. You 
might have typed out the order of 
additions to the crescendo pedal. 
The important thing is to know 
what comes on when! I am in favor 
of the old-fashioned crescendo pedal 
indicator instead of merely a light. 
I have one on my church organ and 
know exactly what stops come on at 
each point of the indicator. This is 
worth several general pistons! 


Make Changes 


Do not be afraid to make changes 
in music when it would seem advis- 
able for simplifying or artistic 
reasons. Thus, many compositions 
contain progressions of chords dou- 
bled—each hand playing a fist full 
of notes—making smooth playing 
well-nigh impossible. Play the right 
hand notes with both hands, using 
a 16’ coupler, or with 16’ stops 
added; or play the left hand notes 
with both hands using a super 
coupler or 2’ stops. Analyze the 
music carefully to see that no vio- 
lence is done to the composer’s in- 
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tentions. Be sure bass and soprano 
lines sound as originally written. 


Omitted Notes 


Sometimes the left hand will have 
thick chords against a right-hand 
melody. If you cannot get a satis- 
factory balance (usually because all 
the stops are in one box) thin out 
the left-hand chords by omitting 
duplicated notes. Cadences may be 
made to fade away more effectively 


notes until only the essential har- 
monies are left. 

Sometimes just a few tonal 
changes can improve a small organ 
immeasurably. Even just shifting 
an 8 stop to a 4 by moving the 
pipes down an octave may make an 
amazing difference in a small organ. 
When the time for this comes, con- 
sult an experienced organist, prefer- 
ably one without an axe to grind, 
and a reputable service man or fac- 
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In playing four-part hymns for 
congregational singing, the or. 
ganist generally uses what hands 
to play the tenor, alto, and 
soprano lines? How is the bass 
line played? 

What famous Wagnerian 0. 
prano’s autobiography was re. 
cently published? 
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MUSIC QUIZ ‘ 


1. Said to be the oldest orchestra 
in this country and the third 
oldest in the world, this sym- 
phony boasts 104 regular play- 
ers and has performed under 
many world famous conductors. 
Can you identify it? 


9. This famous nineteenth century 16. 
violinist was the soloist for the 
first performance of “Harold in 
Italy” by Berlioz. Can you iden- 
tify him? 





2. The bust of what great Ameri- 








can song writer was recently un- 
veiled in the Library of Con- 
gress? 


Three of these composers live in 
the United States at the present 
time. Which one does not? Koy 
Harris, Igor Stravinsky, Heitor 
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; es y é _W i 4 IUIUBSLg OJODDIN * 
Villa-Lobos, Gian-Carlo Menotti. 10. Whom did Robert Schumann mia d OLIN 6 
marry? Apuvutg suasngq °g 
’ SOU * 
4. The modern harp traces its an- a : e sae B 
ne ree pn aie 11. Arturo Toscanini said, “I am upooury weyeiqy “9 
cestry to which of these ancient scans eaaeiiiiial iia “per ppip .uysog GW °¢ 
Greek instruments? Salpinx, SS Seer one ee wil die” : 
sien onthe abililie lectors and Beethoven enthusi- BIVYVWY “fF 
: oT asts are reported delighted with SOgOT-PI[IA 10119 °§ 
: hank what new recording by _ the Iasoq suITJo uaydag % 
5. Rescored and given new English maestro? v1) 
lyrics and story line, Verdi's SIYIIO WUOWILYTIY_ YIOX MIN ‘| 
operatic masterpiece of unre- 12. What is the difference between a 
quited live in ancient Egypt is psalter and a psaltery? 
now playing on Broadway under 
what title? P . : . 
13. Which of these men is generally 
: Ripe. eae credited with originating the syl- 
6 Tenting Tonight was the fa- lables do, re, me, etc.? Guido of 
vorite song of which President of Arezzo, Odo of Cluny, Boethius 
the United States? Siuchald ; ; 
7. Which of these men composed 14 Three of the following songs are 
K.. he Pleasure Dome of Kubla Negro spirituals. Which is not? 
Khan’’? McDowell, Ives, Ali “My Lord, What a Morning” 
Khan, Griffes. “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
“Camptown Races” 
8. Who is the present conductor of “Sometime I Feel Like a 


the Philadelphia Symphony? 
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Selecting Choral Music 
for Your Concert Season? 


Jan. 26, Rochester, N. Y. 
Jan. 27, Wichita, Kan. 
Jan. 28, Emporia, Kan. 
Jan. 30, Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 31, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 1, Seattle, Wash. 
Feb. 2, Corvallis, Ore. 
Feb. 3, Pullman, Wash. 
Feb. 4, Portland, Ore. 
Feb. 5, Richmond, Calif. 
Feb. 6, Berkeley, Calif. 
Feb. 7, San Jose, Calif. 


Feb. 8, San Francisco, Calif. 


Feb. 9, Fresno, Calif. 

Feb. 10, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Feb. 11, San Diego, Calif. 
Feb. 12, Pasadena, Calif. 
Feb. 13, Long Beach, Calif. 
Feb. 14, Ontario, Calif. 
Feb. 16, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Feb. 17, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Feb. 18, Shreveport, La. 
Feb. 19, Jackson, Miss. 
Feb. 20, New Orleans, La. 
Feb. 21, Galveston, Tex. 
Feb. 22, San Antonio, Tex. 
Feb. 23, Dallas, Tex. 

Feb. 24, Houston, Tex. 
Feb. 25, Beaumont, Tex. 
Feb. 26, Ruston, La. 

Feb. 27, Little Rock, Ark. 
Feb. 28, Oklahoma City, Ok. 
Mar. 1, Tulsa, Ok. 

Mar. 2, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mar. 3, Lincoin, Neb. 

Mar. 4, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mar. 5, Salina, Kan. 

Mar. 6, Hutchinson, Kan. 
Mar. 7, Lawrence, Kan. 
Mar. 9, Duluth, Minn. 

Mar. 10, Bloomington, Ind. 
Mar. 11, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mar. 12, Lafayette, Ind. 
Mar. 13, Urbana, III. 

Mar. 14, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mar. 15, Detroit, Mich. 
Mar. 16, Peoria, Ill. 

Mar. 17, Springfield, 111. 
Mar. 18, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mar. 19, Richmond, Va. 
Mar. 20, Raleigh, N. C. 
Mar. 21, Columbia, S. C. 
Mar. 22, Augusta, Ga. 
Mar. 23, Greensboro, N. C. 
Mar. 24, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Mar. 25, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mar. 26, Atlanta, Ga. 





...90 is Fred Waring 


— enjoyable and inspirational music for an 
unprecedented 16,328 mile concert tour that will 
present his famed Pennsylvanians in 57 cities 
from coast-to-coast during the next two months. 
FRED WARING indulges in one concert idiosyncrasy 
that few non-professional groups would care to emulate: 
Each concert is different from the preceding one. 
Mr. Waring never gives the Pennsylvanians 
a “set” program sequence, preferring to 
draw from their varied repertory and improvise 
his programs as he goes along. 


Some of the choral music Mr. Waring will choose from 
includes the thrilling GIVE ME YOUR TIRED, YOUR POOR 
delightful NUTCRACKER SUITE 
lively COUNTRY STYLE 
inspirational YOU‘LL NEVER WALK ALONE 
humorous A-ROUND THE CORNER 
excerpts from Ringwald’s SONG OF AMERICA 
fender BLACK IS THE COLOR OF MY TRUE LOVE'S HAIR 
rhythmic GANDY DANCERS’ BALL 
comic LOLLYTOODUM 
plaintive WERE YOU THERE 
magnificent BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


All of this fine Fred Waring choral music is available for you to 
choose from . . . music guaranteed to please your audiences... 
and stimulate your singers to give their best performance effort. 
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you buy... 


+ YOU 


benefit 


The Famous Barbier 
For over twenty years the ‘‘best buy”’ in its price 
range. Built, sold and guaranteed by Selmer, the 
Barbier embodies the priceless Selmer acoustical 
principles for superb tone quality, accurate intona- 
tion and “right-feeling’ action. Grenadilla wood 


body. No. 1310. In case. $17 15° 
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Selmer (Paris) C-T 
The New Centered-Tone model with more com- 
pact, closer-knit tone and superior “speaking” 
qualities, plus superb Selmer Power-Hammered 
mechanism and many other Selmer features. 
Finest Grenadilla wood body. Complete in deluxe 


Chesterfield case. No. 15. $303 


Selmer Signet 

No other American-made clarinet possesses the 
new and exclusive Selmer Signet features. Based 
on the time-tested Selmer acoustical principles to 
give rich tonal warmth and accurate scale. 
Acclaimed by clarinetists as the “finest American- 
made clarinet.” No. 45. In case. 

$235 
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Barbier Special 

Made of the same carefully chosen Grenadilla 
wood, with the same mechanism, intonation and 
tonal quality of the regular Barbier. The only dif- 
ference is that the bell and barrel joint are of Res- 
onite, giving you a $20 saving over the all-wood 
model. No. 1310S. In case 

$151°° 
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No matter what the level of your talent and ability, there is a 
Selmer-built clarinet to bring out the best in your playing as no 
other can. The noticeable difference you experience when you 
play one is due to the fact that each Selmer clarinet, regardless of 
price, embodies superb Selmer acoustical principles for 


Bundy Resonite at $125! So—whether you are a student seeking 
to accelerate your progress . . . a bandmaster building 
a better band . . . or an established artist seeking to 
enhance your reputation . . . you owe it to yourself to be satisfied 
with nothing less than a clarinet by Selmer! Try them, play them. 
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Select yours today at your local Selmer dealer. 
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Bundy Resonite 
The finest low-priced clarinet ever made! Com- 
bines accuracy of scale, purity and richness of tone, 
with sturdy, dependable action. U lled for 
school , itis ded by leading 
bandmasters and teachers from coast to coast. 


No. 1400. In case. $ 125 
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H. & A. SELMER INC. 

Dept. M-21, Elkhart, Indiana 

Please send Free descriptive brochure on the 
clarinet model checked below. 


O No. 15 O No. 45 
O No. 1310S 


O No. 1310 
O No. 1400 


Name 





Address 





City Zone State. 














